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1 he Washington Convention of the 
NEA 


Pennsylvanians showed their appreciation 
of having the N.E.A. convention held so near 
hem, and of the devoted services of their pres- 

dent, Jessie Gray, by attending in large num- 
Mbers. Even though Washington was struck by 

A torrid wave of heat with high humidity and 
even though the sound amplifiers of the Audi- 
forium (odditorium) failed completely at the 
first two general sessions, the Pennsylvania 

i ear maintained its equilibrium and stood 
steadfast with their president. In spite of de- 
§ wermined efforts on the part of the “old guard” 

o defeat the amendments to democratize the 
MIN.E.A. by elimination of 140 ex officios -from 

Sthe Representative Assembly, and in spite of 
Htheir maneuverings to discredit Miss Gray, the 

‘ amendments passed by a vote of 991 to 199, and 
"Miss Gray added to her host of admiring sup- 
Hporters and followers of a square deal. To 
Wreap the fruits of this victory we must induce 
“Congress to amend the N.E.A. charter—a size- 
Hable job. It was a hectic week but we are not 
jamong those to condemn Washington as a sum- 
_ convention city for we recall the week of 
delightful weather for the convention there in 
the summer of 1924. Moreover, the week fol- 
Mlowing the convention week of June 30 to 
July 6, was cool and comfortable in the na- 
tional capital. We are agreeable, however, to 
have the 1935 convention held in Denver, the 
/mile-high city of Colorado. 

A registration under 5,000 indicates the 
‘smallest convention in years, but the tendency 
jin any organization having a representative 
Hsystem is toward smaller conventions with em- 
‘phasis on the delegate body. The representative 
Hassembly was composed of 1350 duly certified 
/delegates, representing, on the basis of 1 dele- 
»gate for 100 members, a membership of 135,000. 
' Most disappointing of all was the silence of 
"the White House regarding the movement for 
Federal Emergency Aid for Education. These 
three agencies have done their best: 

/ 1. Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education, John K. Norton, chairman, 
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Teachers Columbia University, 
NY, 
Federal Advisory Committee on Emergency 
Aid for Education, James N. Rule, chair- 
man, Harrisburg, Pa.; James H. Richmond, 
legislative chairman, Frankfort, Ky. 
N.E.A. Legislative Commission, Sidney B. 
Hall, chairman, Richmond, Va. 

But the net results of their activities have 
been small indeed, and why? 

Partly because of the disintegrating forces at 
work within our own ranks; partly because of 
lack of administrative support. 

In his ome pronouncement on Education—a 
radio address to the Women’s Conference in 
New York City, October 13, 1933, on “This 
Crisis in History’—President Roosevelt indi- 
cated that education is the “forgotten cause” 
and the teacher is the “forgotten man.” 

Secretary Robert C. Moore, Illinois State 
Teachers Association, summed up our grievance 
thus: “Our meek attitude and mild resolutions 
must cease. It is all too clear that we have little 
recognition as a power. We determined to 
come to Washington in the heat, thinking it 
probable that the President of the United 
States would like to address us. We have 
sweated and we have sweltered but not one 
single personal or official word has come from 
him. General Johnson, who was to have spoken 
for the President, was ill and left town*. We 
are here. I believe that a great national organ- 
ization fighting for childhood in a time of crisis 
deserves the attention of the New Deal.” 

Following the All-Pennsylvania luncheon at 
noon, July 2, in the air-conditioned Italian 
Garden of the Mayflower Hotel, our delegates 
caucused on issues and candidates for nearly 
two hours. While our delegates remained un- 
instructed they became well informed regard- 
ing candidates and quite oriented regarding 
issues. It developed that there are three pow- 


College, 


*Time, the weekly newsmagazine, July 16, 1934, 


adds: Next day N. R. Administrator Johnson was 
found in New York golfing with his friend Bernard 
Baruch. Said the general: “I certainly am not ill, 
I came here to get a little rest.” 
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erful contenders in the battle royal for the 
CONTROL of public education: 

I. The American Council of Education, 
financed by the foundations and big bus- 
iness and employing the former U. S. 
Commissioner of Education at an an- 
nual salary of $18,000 
The Columbia University Group with 
two wings: 

1. The right, the intelligentsia, the Pro- 
gressive Education Association 
2. The left, the American Federation of 

Teachers affiliated with the American 

Federation of Labor—Teachers Unions 
The National Education Association, 
composed of professional groups. 

These facts, with others, were significant in 
determining the following vote of the repre- 
sentative assembly for president: 


II. 


II. 


Henry Lester Smith, Indiana ..... 586 
W. H. Holmes, New York ........ 270 
Orville C. Pratt, Washington ...... 251 
Joseph H. Saunders, Virginia ... 167 


Subjects of paramount interest were discussed 
on the general programs by outstanding speak- 
ers, such as, 
The Alternative to Revolution, Glenn Frank, 
President, University of Wisconsin 

The Teacher, the School, and the National 
Life, Robert M. Hutchins, President, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

Federal Emergency Aid, James N. Rule, Su- 

perintendent of Public Instruction, Penn- 
sylvania 

Work of the Joint Commission on the Emer- 

gency in Education, John K. Norton, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University 

James H. Richmond, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Kentucky 

George F. Zook, former U. S. Commissioner 
of Education 

Academic Freedom, Charles F. Beury, Pres- 

ident, Temple University, Philadelphia 

Youth Challenges the Nation, Newton D. 

Baker, Cleveland 
What Have Professional Organizations Done 
to Safeguard Education, Carmon Ross, 
President, Pennsylvania State Education 
Association 
Officers for 1934-35 
President, Henry Lester Smith, Dean, School of 
Education, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 
Secretary, J. W. Crabtree, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer, R. E. Offenhauer, 
Lima, Ohio 
Executive Committee 
President, Henry Lester Smith, Bloomington, 
Ind. 
First Vice-President, Jessie Gray, 1210 Fillmore 
Street, Philadelphia 


Superintendent, 
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Chairman, Board of Trustees, Joseph H. Saun} 


ders, Superintendent, Newport News, Vi 
Treasurer, R. E. Offenhauer, Lima, Ohio 
Member by Election, Agnes Samuelson, Stat: 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, De 

Moines, Iowa 

Board of Trustees 


Va. 
Ind. 
cisco, Cal. 


Edgar G. Doudna, Secretary, Board of Norma 
School Regents, Madison, Wis. 


A. L. Whittenberg, Secretary, Illinois State Ex. and & 


aepeyerti 


amining Board for Teachers’ Certificates > 


Room 403, Centennial Building, 
field, Ill. 

The Pennsylvania Delegation .- 

One hundred ninety-one participated in the 


All-Pennsylvania luncheon, July 2, and trans > 


acted the following business: 
1. Elected Pennsylvania Members of NEA 
Committees: 
a. Credentials—M. L. Shafer, Easton 
b. Necrology—M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
c. Legislation—Chas. S. Davis, Steelton 


Rock 


2. Reported the nomination of the Executive F 


Secretary as Pennsylvania’s member of 
the N.E.A. Board of Directors 

3. Instructed the State Director by a vote 

of 190 to 1 to vote for Denver, Colorado, 
as the place of holding the 1935 convention. 
Resolutions 

Resolutions adopted were: 

Welfare of Childhood and Youth 

1. The National Education Association en- 
dorses the rapidly growing practise of stressing 
in the classroom through units of subject-mat- 
ter and through projects the cultural heritages 
of the various national, ethnic, and racial 
groups. 

2. In order that every child, no matter what 
his economic status, shall fully enjoy the right 
of a free education from nursery school through 
the university, the educational profession should 
actively work for the passage of the child labor 
amendment by states. 

3. The moving picture is one of the most im- 
portant means of education to-day. The Na- 
tional Education Association joins other organi- 
zations, educational, patriotic, and religious, in 
demanding a high type of moving picture for 
the boys and girls of America. The Association 
hereby records itself as wholly in sympathy 
with the current movement to bring about re- 
form in the moving picture industry and to en- 
courage clean, moral films. Particularly does 
the Association condemn the showing of stories 
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or scenes which threaten the integrity of the 
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American home, ridicule sacred institutions, 











” glorify lawlessness, and make juvenile de- 
a State linquency a subject of jest or an incitement to 
ion, Def¥ imitation. The practise of block booking of pic- 
“tures to exhibitors whereby worthy pictures 
and objectionable ones must be taken in lots is 
rt New} recognized as largely responsible for the un- 
; savory character of contemporary moving pic- 
ningtonf ture programs and is condemned without re- 
) serve. 
n Fran-f 4. The National Education Association urges 
§ complete and scientific instruction in the schools 
Normi regarding the effects of alcohol and narcotics on 
H the human body and the social organization, 
tate Ex. ' and expresses its disapproval of any false ad- 
tificates ; vertising or propaganda on this subject. 
Spring. /' 5. The National Education Association en- 
/ dorses the plan of the United States Office of 
: / Education for the creation of a Continuing 
in the Commission on Youth Problems. 
1 trans § The Association recommends the expansion of 
" the educational program of the Civilian Conser- 
f NEA ' vation Corps, with the purpose of equipping the 
‘boys for regular occupation after discharge. 
on Teacher Welfare 
urg ff 1. The financial difficulties of the schools have 
elton » been accompanied by increasing discrimination 
lippery against and unjust discharge of teachers. . The 
. need for tenure has never been more impera- 
ecutive § tive. The Division of Research of the National 
ber of Education Association is strongly urged to as- 
) sist the tenure committee in its investigations 
a vote and it is recommended that sufficient space in 
lorado, the Journal be allotted from time to time ade- 
vention. quately to present the cause of tenure. It is 
' further urged that the Committee on Tenure 
make a report to each annual session of the 
Representative Assembly. The Board of Direc- 
on €N-F tors of the Association is instructed to provide 
ressing § from current funds the sum of ten thousand 
ct-mat- dollars to be used, or as much thereof as may 
ritages be necessary, for the purpose of the tenure com- 
racial F mittee. 
2. The National Education Association unal- 
r what terably opposes further retrenchment in serv- 
e right § ices and activities in the schools and the reduc- 
hrough § tion of salaries. It is convinced that the time 
should f has come for vigorous effort to restore both 
1 labor § services and salaries to normal levels. 
: Social Legislation 
ost ie 1. Recognizing that proper housing conditions 
1e Na- are essential in leading children through educa- 
organi: § tion into the fruition of ethical character and 
ous, INF good citizenship, the National Education Asso- 
ire for § ciation endorses the social policies of slum clear- 
ciation § ance and of providing sanitary, attractive, and 
npathy § comfortable homes within their means for the 
ut re- § underprivileged classes. 
to en- 2. The National Education Association en- 
y does dorses the principle of unemployment insurance 
stories § for all workers, including teachers. It also en- 
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dorses the payment by the state of pensions to 
widowed mothers who need such aid. 
School Support and Administration 

1. Since the annual income of the nation’s 
schools has been reduced more than five hun- 
dred million dollars, the National Education 
Association pledges itself to make every effort 
to have introduced in the next session of Con- 
gress and to secure passage of a bill providing 
a direct grant of not less than five hundred 
million dollars to be distributed to all public 
school districts, according to average daily at- 
tendance and lack of adequate tax resources, 
to reestablish education at the 1930 level. It 
is understood that this grant shall not entail 
any federal control of schools. 

2. The National Education Association reaf- 
firms its stand that the major part of local edu- 
cation costs should be borne by the state. 

3. The National Education Association strong- 
ly advocates the enactment of scientific tax laws 
in all states, to the end that all forms of wealth 
shall bear their just shares of the costs of edu- 
cation and government. Pending the release of 
real estate from the disproportionate tax bur- 
den which it now bears, the National Education 
Association urges educators and lay friends of 
the schools to engage in the important task of 
securing equitable assessing. 

4. The National Education Association un- 
qualifiedly endorses the principle that all school 
affairs, including budgets and the appointment 
of teachers and officials, should be under the 
management of school authorities without inter- 
ference from political or other special groups. 

5. The National Education Association urges 
its members to be active in informing the pub- 
lic of the purpose and work of the schools, of 
the facts in regard to school costs, and of the 
effects of proposed changes. The following ave- 
nues of disseminating information are sug- 
gested: addressing meetings of organizations, 
utilizing the opportunities afforded by the press 
and the radio, and inducing parents and other 
citizens to visit school classes and exhibits. 

Prevention of War 

War is the greatest menace to civilization. As 
an important step toward the elimination of 
war, legislation should be passed by the United 
States Congress prohibiting profits on the man- 
ufacturing and sale of munitions and other war 
equipment. Children should be taught the 
truth about war and its costs in human life and 
ideals and in material wealth. The Journal of 
the National Education Association should carry 
frequent articles concerning war, its costs, and 
its consequences. 

National Education Association Administration 

1. The National Education Association has 
been carried on for years under a cumbersome 
plan of organization. It is generally believed 
that there are too many boards, committees, 
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trustees, and directors, whose duties overlap. 
A committee of seven, at least three of whom 
shall be classroom teachers, shall be appointed 
to recommend to the meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly in 1935 a plan of reorganiza- 
tion under the present charter and to consider 
the need of changes in the charter. The Repre- 
sentative Assembly recommends that an ade- 
quate appropriation be made for this commit- 
tee. 

2. Beginning with the 1935 convention, pro- 
vision shall be made for registration of mem- 
bers and delegates each day of the convention. 

3. The National Education Association en- 
dorses the plan of having one day of special 
emphasis on rural education in American Edu- 
cation Week, beginning with 1934. 

Appreciation 

The National Education Association acknowl- 
edges the many courtesies and the hospitality 
of the District of Columbia. It extends special 
thanks to Superintendent Ballou, the educa- 
tional staff of the District, the teachers and pu- 
pils, the Boy Scouts of America, the High- 
School Cadets, the Army, the Marine and the 
Navy Bands, the press, the National Broadcast- 
ing Company and the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, the headquarters staff of the National 
Education Association, and others who have co- 
operated in making successful the seventy-sec- 
ond annual convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

MyrTLeE Hooper DAHL, Chairman 
Amy H. HInricus, Secretary 

The following statement on academic free- 

dom was submitted and adopted with the idea 


National Organization 


CARMON ROSS 


President, Pennsylvania State Education Association, Edinboro 


Someone has well said that the genius of 
America has been its power for organization. 
Strangely enough, those groups who would be 
expected to be the most perfectly organized be- 
cause of the intelligence of their members, are 
probably the poorest organized although much 
organized. I have reference to teachers’ organ- 
izations. I realize, too, that this is not the com- 
mon acceptation of the power of the profes- 
sional organization of teachers, for during the 
past few years our organizations have been ac- 
cused of being anything from lobbyists to rack- 
eteers. Paradoxically enough the charges are 


not commensurate with the results. 

Any discussion of the national organization 
of teachers naturally raises the most elemental 
question as to the advantages of a strong na- 
The strength of such an 


tional organization. 
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that it would become a permanent plank in thi membt 
National Education Association platform: Hfession 

Teachers are under the obligation to presenif py the 
all points of view on controversial issues, ani}§tional 
therefore should have the right to express theif compa 
own opinions on such issues without danger «if proxin 
reprisal by the school administration or by long t 
pressure groups in the community.  probal 

The teacher should also be guaranteed the ' fices; 
constitutional rights of freedom of speech, pres; i memb 
and assembly and the right to support activelyf} per c 
organized movements which they consider to bf? their 
in their own and the public interest. Thep their 



















teacher’s conduct outside the school should bf) cent « 
subject to no external controls to which othe i make 
citizens are not subjected. BE pel 
The sudden singling out of teachers to take> pers 
an oath of allegiance is a means of intimidation : Amer: 
of teachers which can be used to destroy the every 
right of academic freedom. » ciatio1 
The following amendments to the by-laws ' the m 
were adopted: dues « 
Amend Article I by adding Section 11. The than | 
Representative Assembly shall be composed of i proba 
the President, the twelve Vice-Presidents, the} eratio 
Secretary and the Treasurer of the Nationa twent 
Education Association, the United States Com- f thoug 
missioner of Education and the Delegates—) may | 
elected from the various affiliated State aniP own 
Local Associations, as provided by By-Law. | The 
Amend Article II, Section 9, to read—Thef zation 
President, the twelve Vice-Presidents, the Sec-f mere 
retary and the Treasurer of the National Edv- 7 strons 





cation Association, and the United States Com- 
missioner of Education shall be ex officio Dele- 
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» sible; 





gates to the Representative Assembly. > mind 
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organization must depend upon three mainf— own 
factors—its membership, its staff officers, andf is a 
its objectives. While mere numbers do not nec- f teach 
essarily mean strength, nevertheless no efficient — est o 
organization can exist without financial sinews § of po 
and missionaries out in the field. Our national § assoc 
organization with its splendid history and record § of pr 
of professional services since its birth in 1857§ level 
has a body of fine objectives as enunciated inf until 
its platform of 1932. Its headquarters are of-§ ganiz 


ficered by a group of men and women well In 


trained for Association duties and responsibili- § reali: 
ties. Its membership, however, is not indicative} The 

of the strength that should be ours. There aref grow 
in America about one million teachers. Of this § beca 
number barely one-fifth are members in good § does 
standing, although the state associations fare § there 
better for about 60 per cent of our teachers are § seen 
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members of the state associations. If the pro- 
‘fessional interests of teachers can be measured 
by the degree of their membership in our na- 
tional organization, then we suffer badly by 
comparison with other professional groups. Ap- 
proximately twenty per cent of our lawyers be- 
long to their national association although they 
probably fill 50 per cent of our important of- 
Sfices; 35 per cent of our trained nurses are 
members of their professional organization; 63 
‘ per cent of the nation’s physicians belong to 
their national medical society, in addition to 
their county and state organizations; 66 per 
cent of the musicians and teachers of music 
make up their national association; and about 
75 per cent of the country’s bankers are mem- 
bers of their organization. But the teachers of 
America see fit to contribute only one out of 
every five of their numbers to a national asso- 
ciation! These unfavorable comparisons are 
the more significant when we realize that the 
| dues of all these organizations are much higher 
i than our own and the need for organization is 
/ probably less imperative. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor claims 4,000,000 members— 
) twenty times as many as the teachers-have, al- 
though their rank and file from whom they 
/ may secure members is not twenty times our 
own number. 

The advantages of a strong national organi- 
zation of teachers are so self evident that a 
> mere enumeration of those will be sufficient. A 
strong national association develops professional 
| ideals; makes a professional code of ethics pos- 
| sible; compels its members to be professionally 
' minded; creates strong public sentiment for 
- education; becomes the spokesman for teachers 
and their welfare; is a powerful and effective 
means of interpreting education to the public 
through its organ and its members; can and 
does combat insidious propaganda against the 
interest of public education and the childhood 
it serves; promotes an understanding of the 
problems facing schools, not only among its 
own members but in the public; and finally, it 
is a symbol of the power of the one million 
teachers of America, which should be the great- 
est of all the organized groups. The one ideal 
of power not yet realized either by the national 
‘association, or by any state association, is that 
of presenting a united front against the attacks 
leveled at education. This we will never do 
until all of us are members of one fighting or- 
ganization. 

In merely enumerating these advantages, I 
realize that they have not been entirely realized. 
The teachers of America are not an integrated 
group. Education needs a spokesman, which, 
because of our system of government, education 
does not have. We have as many leaders as 
there are factions and philosophies. We have 
seen this much to our regret and undoing. In- 
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stance rival armed groups, as it were, appear- 
ing before our legislatures and before Congress 
whenever any important educational issue is to 
the front. Can we blame our lawmakers for 
not doing more for education when we have so 
many spokesmen expfessing so many different 
points of view? Is there any surprise when we 
asked for bread at the recent session of Con- 
gress and we received a stone? We squabbled 
over the bogey of control when our children 
were starving educationally. All this could not 
happen were we united on common essential 
needs. I know of no plan which will so in- 
tegrate our interests as a strong national asso- 
ciation that has the confidence and respect of 
all our teachers. Candidly, I see no reason why 
this is not possible. 

We need ome and not several national asso- 
ciations of teachers. Let us not fool ourselves 
that several rival national associations can serve 
the interests of education better than one. And 
the National Education Association is that one 
organization. We may not all agree on its pol- 
icies, its platform, or its management. But the 
organization is here. It has its magnificent 
headquarters; it has its prestige of a past record 
of real achievement; it is known and respected. 
In spite of its small membership from its very 
birth, it has had giants as leaders who have sig- 
nificantly affected the history of education in 
this country. The main opposition to this as- 
sociation is represented by two well-known 
groups—those who have not been able to con- 
trol it, and those who think they represent and 
practise the only modern philosophy of educa- 
tion. The latter group may or may not be the 
exponents of the only correct philosophy of 
modern education, but if they are, they should 
first attempt to work an educational reform 
within the National Education Association and 
not apart and against it. Let us take a leaf out 
of the history of party politics in America. The 
history of minor political parties is eloquent 
testimony of the futility of creating new par- 
ties. Reform has always been from within, 
even though it may be slow. At any rate, when 
one political party is defeated and loses control 
of the government, it does not set up a new 
government, or stir up revolution. That is not 
the American way. Our political method is 
evolution, rather than revolution. A third party 
has never put itself into power; it has, however, 
always defeated its parent organization. The 
creation of one or more national organizations 
of teachers will only mean two or more weak 
national associations. Can we afford to permit 
a vociferous minority, openly boasting that it is 
a “disruptive force,’ claiming a monopoly of 
all progressive tendencies, to thwart the major- 
ity when the minority and majority are divided 
by 
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“Vague border lines which strangely now 
divide us . 
Have grown so many that they shut us in. 
We fear to walk with those who dwell 


beside us 
Lest something of our own they'd seek 
to win.” —(Guest) 


This division will mean the weakening of all 
the educational forces and expose us to the 
enemy attacks on all fronts, even though in this 
process of division it is possible in the language 
of the minority group, to “make life uncom- 
fortable for the larger body.” 

A very important function of a national or- 
ganization should be its service as a clearing 
house for all cooperating and affiliated organi- 
zations. There should be a council representing 
such organizations apart from the present board 
of state directors. I am thinking specifically of 
affiliated non-professional groups. Such a plan 
would at once broaden and strengthen our con- 
tacts and create through systematic planning a 
solidarity of interest in education. Such a form 
of organization should be developed within 
every state education association, too. 

Again, we need a closer tie up with the 48 
state associations. I realize that there is a 
quasi-link-up now through the state directors, 
but it is not a functioning type of organization. 
‘he National Education Association must do the 
same thing for the state associations that our 
own Pennsylvania State Education Association 
is developing for our 280 local branches, a spe- 
cific program of activities for the self education 
of its 60,000 members. We hope in this way to 
make a student of professional problems out of 
every one of our teachers. We need to do this 
on a larger national scale. The best publicity 
agent the school can possibly have is the teacher 
herself when she is well informed. We are try- 
ing to make every classroom teacher an inter- 
preter of the schools to the great critical public 
she is serving. Our National Education Asso- 
ciation needs to do this on a national scale by 
giving impetus and direction, to this type of 
self study throughout the nation’s schools. 

After all, the strength of any organization, no 
matter how extensive its membership, will be 
its leadership. The teachers of America want 
leadership. We need it. The leadership of this 
great organization necessarily changes each 
year. This leadership can receive effective sup- 
port if we have more representative member- 
ship from our colleges and universities. Our 
movement and incentives for professional mind- 
edness must start with the institutions where 
our teachers are being trained. It will be a new 
day for a strong national organization when 
teachers from these institutions will ally them- 
selves with the National Education Association. 
Too often at present they are on the outside, 
looking on, criticising, but not contributing any- 
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thing. When they do this, they fail to see the : ngainst 
interlocking of interests among all teachers fiyears o 
that we must each contribute to the welfare off#Americ 
all. trengt 
The discussion thus far has centered arouni}?The pu 
the general usefulness and mechanics of a na- more s 
tional organization. But there is a phase off¥encour: 
organizing on an effective national basis which skilful 
transcends anything I have said. We need ef- enjoy F 
fective state and national organization thor- Reviek 
oughly knit together with cooperative inter-}}Williar 
locking action. so that the very warp and wooffigratitu 
of the entire teaching profession may bef 
strengthened. The depression has played havoc ¥ 

with the morale of all professional groups, but f R 
teaching in particular. Never too strong in ic 
Nn 


















re 


militant attitudes, we are threatened to have 
our spirit completely crushed unless there is an 
inspiriting of fight and stamina which can come 
only through leadership and organization. This 
reawakening and determination to see things P 
through is merely a pipe dream unless the rank 


— 


br pusreanere 


pate 





and file and our leaders resolve to sink their} The 
differences and unite and stay united. It is f gency 
pure folly to foster quarrels between schools of | Comm 
liberalism and conservatism, between one theory — mulat 
and another only to be split asunder, so that fa prog 
feeble effort and resistance are the inevitable f of the 
result. Isn’t it high time for the kettle to cease — on as 
calling the pot black? For after all Kipling was — ticabl 
right when he said that: ; intere 
“The strength of the Pack is the Wolf oppor 

And the strength of the Wolf is the Pack.” [ were 

Yes, we must present a united front against — and d 
such destructive forces as the United States — study 
Chamber of Commerce; against sinister tax- F lic sc 
economy groups, for the most part smoke — with 
screens for special interests; against well-known Hav 
Foundations, which, in spite of their many § turne 
worth-while educational enterprises, through — entire 
their leadership have recently proposed all sorts fF to set 
of ruinous emasculating proposals; against cer- — Cong 
tain well-known individuals who have no in- — progr 
terest whatever in an enlightened public opinion f islati 
that must come from good schools; against f— tion » 
widely-known periodicals which have debased — Kent 
their pages with prejudiced and one-sided } Supe 
attacks on our schools; against any commer- § estab 
cially subsidized press whose pages are hardly — Wast 
open to educational publicity either because it §— late 
is not sensational enough, or because teachers — unti1 
have no cigarettes to advertise, no bottled goods — form 
to sell, no quack and germicide concoctions to the | 
exploit, nor fake securities to unload on the § sity 
public; and finally on guard against many § cove 
weak-kneed representatives in state legislative com) 
halls and in Congress. Th 

May I pause here sufficiently to express deep with 
appreciation for the magnificent and gallant fact, 
fight of that grand old man of the National port 
Education Association who almost single handed wor 
has stood guard like the Rock of Gibraltar § nigh 
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Gray, the retiring leader of the past year, ex- 
emplifies in a remarkable way a flaming en- 
thusiasm for the well-being of the “house of 
the people.” She has spared neither strength 
nor talents in spreading ja contagious spirit of 
cheer and hope from coast to coast and from 
lakes to the Gulf. Miss Gray, you have done 
yeoman service in helping the schools of Amer- 
ica to weather the crisis. 

They have the spirit, the courage, the enthu- 
siasm, the beliefs, and attitudes that must ac- 
tuate and embolden a national organization! 


see thefMgainst the devastating attacks of the past few 
feachers Fiyears opposing the interests of the childhood of 
elfare off#¥America! Everywhere the might and main, the 
strength and skill of this man were in evidence. 
- around he public schools of America have been safer, 
of a na-Pynore secure; our leaders and followers more 
hase o{ffencouraged because of the clarion voice and the 
Ss which iskilful pen of this man. And as he prepared to 
reed ef-Pienjoy a well-earned rest after years of faithful 
n thor-fiservice, we, the teachers of America, owe James 
2 inter-f/William Crabtree a debt immense of endless 
1d woof Ngratitude. Then, too, our own gracious Jessie 
nay bef 
d havoc f 


or sf Report of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Emergency Aid in Education 
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gre j JAMES N. RULE 
ne rank State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
k theirf} The Federal Advisory Committee on Emer-_ school superintendents but also for everyone 
It is {gency Aid in Education was called together by interested in the preservation of our system of 
1001s of # Commissioner Zook in November, 1933, to for- public education when I say that Superintend- 
theory — mulate as the title of the committee indicates, ent Richmond and Mr. Cammack are deserving 
so that j a program of emergency aid to keep the schools of the highest praise and commendation for the 
vitable F of the Nation open during the economic crisis persistence, patience, and fine professional spirit 
O cease Ff on as nearly a normal basis as seemed prac- that characterized their efforts to secure specific 
ng was ff ticable. All national organizations and agéncies emergency Federal aid for public education 
| interested in the maintenance of educational during the recent session of the Federal Con- 
| opportunity for the girls and boys of the Nation gress. The opposition and the handicaps which 
ack.” [} were invited to participate in the discussions these representatives of ours had to overcome 
against F and decisions of the committee. After extended in the Federal Congress in order to secure even 
States | study and consideration of the needs of the pub- a modest measure of Federal interest in the 
r tax- — lic schools, a six-point program was adopted school crisis can only be appreciated by those 
smoke — with few dissenting votes. of us who worked intimately with them. 
known Having adopted this program the committee The question that confronted them at every 
many § turned it over to an entirely new committee turn was: Is this the entering wedge for per- 
rough — entirely detached from the Office of Education, manent Federal aid and the beginning of Fed- 
1 sorts — to secure such legislative action by the Federal eral control of the social purposes of the public 
st cer- — Congress as would be necessary to make the’ schools? Our committee made it plain at every 
no in- — program effective. The Chairman of this leg- point of contact with the Federal Congress that 
pinion — islative committee on emergency aid in educa- our proposals were for temporary Federal 
igainst — tion was Superintendent James H. Richmond of emergency aid only. Opponents of the plan 
ebased f Kentucky, ably assisted by James Cammack. nevertheless continued to raise a lot of needless 
-sided — Superintendent Richmond and Mr. Cammack dust for no other reason than to befog the vital 
nmer- — established headquarters in the Hotel Powhatan, issue of adequate public school support with a 
hardly — Washington, and throughout the sessions of the cloud of doubt and of ancient prejudices that 
use it — late Seventy-third Congress gave themselves should long since have been forgotten. The 
achers — untiringly and effectively to the work of in- position of the opponents of Federal aid seems 
goods — forming the members of the Congress regarding inconsistent when we recall that since the very 
ons to — the needs of the public schools, and the neces- beginning of the Republic, the Federal govern- 
n the sity of meeting these needs iif the National Re- ment has made extensive appropriations to 
many § covery and Reconstruction Program was to be many types of educational projects, such as, the 
lative § complete. Federal Land Bill of 1785, reserving lot No. 16 
The National Education Association cooperated of every township in the western territory for 
| deep with the committee in every possible way. In the maintenance of the public schools within 
allant fact, without the financial and professional sup- the township; the Morrill Act of 1862, to endow 
tional port of the National Education Association, the and maintain agricultural colleges; the Marine 
anded work of the committee would have been well School Act of 1911, to promote nautical educa- 
raltar nigh impossible. I am sure I speak for not only tion; the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, to promote 
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vocational training, and many others. Federal 
aid for specific forms of education is a long- 
accepted principle. The question that our pro- 
gram raised with respect to Federal emergency 
aid for education was not one of principle but 
merely of emphasis. 

Is the Federal government interested only in 
specific forms of education applicable to rela- 
tively few girls and boys, or is it also interested 
in the maintenance of foundational educational 
facilities for all the girls and boys of the nation? 
It would seem that the maintenance of at least 
a foundation program throughout the nation 
through a plan of Federal emergency aid would 
be but the expression of the logical interest of 
the whole nation in maintaining the general 
educational level at a point that would help to 
make our democracy politically safe, economi- 
cally sound, and socially sane with respect to 
its entire citizenship. Such a program of tem- 
porary emergency Federal aid seemed to us to 
be more in keeping with the primary obligation 
of the government to all of its citizens than do 
its historic policies of specific aid, which help 
relatively few pupils, frequently are imposed 
upon inefficient foundation programs, and not 
infrequently by reason of the conditions of their 
acceptance throw a state’s educational program 
cut of balance. 

In presenting the report of the original Fed- 
eral Advisory Committee on Emergency Aid 
and also of Superintendent Richmond’s Legisla- 
tive Action Committee, I shall state results in 
terms of the original six-point program: 


Point One 


The emergency problem of keeping elemen- 
tary and secondary schools open on as nearly 
normal a basis as possible during the school 
year 1933-34 should be met by a Federal appro- 
priation of $50,000,000 to be allocated according 
to emergency needs in the several states. This 
sum may be provided in one of two ways: 

(a) by a special provision in the relief act, 

or less preferably 

(b) by a separate Federal appropriation. 

In either case such appropriation shall be ad- 
ministered preferably by a Board of which the 
United States Commissioner of Education shall 
be Chairman and executive officer. 

A sum of approximately $16,500,000 was made 
available by Mr. Hopkins for keeping rural 
schools in communities of 5,000 people and less, 
open for normal terms. In addition to this sum, 
approximately the sum of $8,000,000 was allotted 
for the support of adult education and nursery 
schools. 

Point Two 

In view of the fact that the inability of many 
communities adequately to maintain schools is 
certain to continue during the fiscal year 1934- 
35 a Federal emergency appropriation or allo- 
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cation of not less than $100,000,000 should be 
made available beginning July 1, 1934; this ap. 
propriation or allocation to be distributed in an 
objective manner, determined by a Board o 
which the United States Commissioner of Edu-f 
cation shall be chairman and executive officer, 
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and based upon reasonable evidence of need 
and resources. : 

Hearings were held before the House Educa- ' 
tion Committee on the problems of emergencyf/ 
school relief for 1934-35. The committee re.f 
ported unanimously a bil! providing for thep 
earmarking of $75,000,000 of Federal relief funds} 
for schools. This bill did not pass. During the} 
hearings, however, on the appropriation bill for> 
Federal emergency relief, Mr. Hopkins andf 
Congressman Buchanan particularly, stated that} 
between $48,000,000 and $50,000,000 would bef 
made available for emergency educational relief f 
work during 1934-35. 

Point Three 

The stability of educational support even in 

the abler states and communities, due to the 













ia 


shrinkage of local ability to support schools f 
during the depression, constitutes an aspect of 
the present emergency of such proportion as 
to endanger the effectiveness of the schools > 
throughout the nation. The fundamental relief fF 
which is necessary in order that public educa- 
tional institutions may be adequately supported 
can be secured only through the adoption off 
additional measures for Federal emergency aid 
to education during 1934-35. The situation is 
so critical in education that the people are jus- — 
tified in using Federal funds to insure the nor- f 
mal operation of schools. Accordingly, it is f 
recommended that a substantial sum -be dis- 
tributed from the Federal treasury to the va- 
rious states to assist them in meeting this phase 
of the emergency. ; 

It is the sense of this conference that the 
method of distribution should provide first, that 
a flat sum objectively determined be distributed 
to all states; second, that a supplemental sum 
objectively determined but weighted to meet 
the needs of the poorer states be included in 
the distribution; and third, that the method of 
distribution be stated in the statutes, provided 
that a contingent fund not to exceed ten per 
cent of the amount so provided for 1934-35 be 
reserved for distribution to states and local 
units to meet exceptional and unforeseen needs 
under the direction of a Board of which the 
United States Commissioner of Education shall 
be chairman. 

This item in our program proved to be a 
serious stumbling block. Providing as it did 
for a mechanical objective distribution of a 
large amount of money—$300,000,000 to $400.,- 
000,000 to all of the states—the members of the 
Federal Congress saw, or thought they saw, 
indications of the beginnings at least of a per- 
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manent system of Federal aid for education. 
Not only did this item receive no support what- 


fever, but it handicapped the efforts of the com- 


mittee in no small measure in securing favor- 


able consideration to Point Two described 
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' Committee on this proposal. 


above. 
Point Four 


Local funds should be released for school 

maintenance by: 

(a) Refinancing school district indebtedness 
or such municipal or county indebtedness 
as may have been incurred in behalf of 
the schools 


(b) Providing Federal loans to school dis- 
tricts or to municipal or county corpora- 
tions, where, (in the case of the latter), 
the loan is to be used for educational 
purposes; provided that in both instances 
the loan shall rest on the security of de- 
linquent taxes, frozen assets in closed 
banks, or other acceptable securities. 


Hearings were held before the RFC sub- 


committee of the House Banking and Currency 
Numerous con- 


» ferences were held with officials of the RFC 


and other governmental officials. 


relief f : 
fective work on this item of our program. As 
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The Chicago 
Teachers’ Association did some particularly ef- 


a result of all these efforts, Congress authorized 


' the RFC to lend up to $75,000,000 on adequate 
» security to school districts to pay teachers’ sal- 
_ aries due prior to June 1, 1934. 
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Point Five 


Out of any new appropriations made for Pub- 
lic Works not less than 10 per cent should be 


' allocated for buildings for schools, colleges, and 


other educational enterprises. Such grants shall 
be available provided that an approved survey 
has been made, and that the survey shows the 
In cases where such 
surveys have not already been made these sur- 
veys shall be made under the direction of the 
Office of Education through a decentralized re- 
gional organization. The cost of these surveys 
shall be charged to the Public Works appropria- 
tion for school plants. We recommend that the 
grants for such projects be made on a 100 per 
cent basis. In administering this fund major 
attention should be given to the needs of the 
rural schools. 


A bill was introduced in the House covering 
this item but no hearings were held. The pro- 
posal seemed to be a popular one in many 
quarters, but the Public Works Administration 
was definitely opposed to changing the 30 per 
cent grant provision of the original Public 
Works Act. Nevertheless, it is quite probable 


that school housing plans will benefit this next 
year by grants from the PWA since Congress 
provided for the continuance of this agency. It 
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should be said to the great credit of the PWA 
that while complete data are not at the present 
time available, approximately $100,000,000 was 
allocated out of PWA funds to assist school dis- 
tricts in providing school housing facilities. 
Secretary Ickes’ interest in the emergency edu- 
cation program was at all times inspiring and 
helpful. 
Point Six 

A Federal appropriation or allocation of $30,- 
000,000 should be provided to assist students to 
attend institutions of higher education for the 
period ending July 1, 1935, by 

(a) Special provision in existing acts, or 

(b) By a separate Federal appropriation. 
This fund should be administered by the United 
States Office of Education. 

Allotments made during the school year 1933- 
34 to assist needy college students approximated 
$6,000,000. Mr. Hopkins has assured us of his 
continuing interest in maintaining this program 
during the school year 1934-35, with a possi- 
bility of the total allotment being somewhat 
larger. 

It should also be added ‘that the schools of 
the Nation also benefited greatly from allot- 
ments from the Civil Works Administration. 
Data regarding total sum spent on school pro- 
jects under the CWA are not available, but the 
aggregate amount must be impressive. The en- 
thusiasm and cooperation of Mr. Hopkins, Ad- 
ministrator of the FERA, were a joy to all of 
us at all times. 

Summing up the work of the Legislative Ac- 
tion Committee, I may say that while the results 
were not all that we desired, they have been 
highly gratifying when one considers the con- 
crete results reported above and the tremendous 
handicaps that had to be overcome. Moreover, 
not only the members of the Federal Congress, 
but also the general public were informed of 
the needs of public education as never before. 

Again may I say that the sincere thanks of 
all of us are due Superintendent Richmond and 
Mr. Cammack for their highly efficient service 
in behalf of our emergency education program. 





Henry Lester Smith, President, N.E.A., 1934, 
stands for: 
Security of positions for teachers 
Minimum wage law 
Uniform school term 
Adequate retirement allowance 
State and local financial support for schools 
Federal aid but not control 
Recognition of classroom teachers 
The Chicago amendment 
Democracy in the N.E.A. 
United organization with a single purpose— 
furthering the interest of the schools. 
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Abstracts of Addresses 


Selling the Elementary School Publication 
to the Community 


School publications are read by adults. This 
statement applies particularly to the elementary 
school publication. The attractiveness of the 
elementary school publication depends upon 
careful planning, rather than upon cost. 

The school board has the necessary legal 
power to finance a planned program of public 
relations. It is the moral responsibility of the 
school board to interpret to the community the 
school system supported by its citizens. School 
boards have financed public relations programs. 
Hence they can finance the elementary school 
publication, an inexpensive, desirable activity, 
which guarantees a reading public and reaches 
more homes than any other form of school pub- 
licity. 

The publications possible to the elementary 
school are the newspaper, the magazine, the 
school column or page in the local or regional 
newspaper, the new magazine, the anthology, 
handbooks, and information leaflets. 

Usages as to form and production details vary 
from the hectograph and the gelatin pad 
through the elaborate mimeographed publica- 
tion, to the less frequent printed sheet. The 
art forms used are lined drawings, linoleum 
block prints, sometimes hand-colored, occasional 
line cuts, cartoons, photographs, beautifully de- 
signed and colored covers. Sizes run from the 
tiny leaflet to the uniform tabloid requirements. 
Paper may be white or tinted, glazed or rough, 
cheap or expensive. 

It is the problem of the elementary school 
publication adviser to develop a medium that 
is attractive and inexpensive, that contains 
what the community wishes to know about the 
school, and that includes as many pupils as 
possible. She sells this to the principal, who 
sells it to the school board. The school board 
finances it and distributes it, free, directly to 
every home in the district. The result is the 
solid understanding support of a community 
that knows what its schools are doing— 
Gertrude L. Turner, Director of Publicity, Ab- 
ington High School, Abington, Pa. 


The New School Press: Purposes and Outcomes 


H. L. Mencken is a typical example of the 
type of mind that condemns the American pub- 
lic schools and even, accuses the school system 
of being the major factor in causing the present 
depression. Since that type of mind is legion, 
a seriously destructive attitude toward the 
schools is flourishing. In his article of June 16, 
1934, in Liberty magazine, as well as in various 
editorials in the American Mercury of earlier 
dates, Mencken attacks the schools, the teach- 
ers, and the National Education Association. 
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While he fails to justify his attitude, to date 
he remains unscathed as a result of his vitriolic 
assaults. 

An inadequate and lax program of construc- 
tive school publicity has permitted the develop- 
ment of this destructive attitude. 

One of the important mediums for improved 
constructive publicity is the school publication. 
But only when nationally organized, operating 
under a directed and specifically unified pro- 
gram, can the school press become an effective 
agency for building a favorable attitude toward 
the public schools. 

To present modern education in the modern 
schools before the public in a light whereby 
the taxpayer can appreciate what he has for 
himself, and to give the individual pupil a 
broader cultural training are the chief purposes 
of this program. To do this, we must forget 
such superficialities as prize-winning, mere me- 
chanical perfection, thoughtless imitation of 
professional papers, school politics, etc. 

The plan created herein would function 
through the headquarters of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Special “Themes” to be used in a 
nation-wide drive and drawn from a scientific 
study of local attitudes and problems by ques- 
tionnaires would be announced monthly through 
the School Press Review, official C.S.P.A. organ. 
Examples of these “Themes” would appear in 
print as “Vocational Guidance Issue” or “Com- 
parative School Cost Issue.” There would also 
be suggestions as to procedures, and content 
would be derived from the local school and 
vicinity, etc. Each publication would feature 
these Themes on the approximate dates set by 
giving each issue concerned an appropriate 
“special number” title above the name plate 
and by stressing the content to be integrated 
under that head. The values of each course of 
study as well as the benefits of the allied- 
curricular activities may be thus brought out. 
The nature of the new school press will be a 
unified body working toward one major goal, 
while no periodical will lose its identity. With 
the introduction of content not frequently used 
before, newer techniques of writing will evolve. 
There need be no changes in the machinery of 
local organizations, nor any added cost. 

The hoped-for outcomes are: a public appre- 
ciative of its schools; individuals with a mean- 
ingful base of cultural values; a united front 
for defense; and the recognition of the school 
press as a definite constructive power.—Lambert 
Greenawalt, Director, Senior High School Cur- 
riculum, York, Pa. 


How the Adviser May “Sell” the School 
Publication to the School Officials 


Considering the topic, “How the Adviser May 
Sell the School Publication to the School Offi- 
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cials,” implies a value to the school publication 
aside from the entertainment of the pupils. 
The best sales agent is a good product. If 
the adviser wants to interest officials in the 
publication, the first consideration is the quality 


' of the publication itself. 


I would not rob the pupil of his interest in 
the local happenings in the school. But the 
adviser should see to it that something more 
than just inside school affairs should engage 
the interest of the editorial staff of the publi- 
Little or trivial news should be re- 


A second feature of a school publication that 
would add to its value as ja medium between 
the schools and the public, is a department of 
community news. Closely related to the news 
department, a feature that would add to the 
general interest of a school publication, par- 
ticularly the publication that is issued fre- 
quently, is a department of community studies. 
There is no better laboratory for citizenship 
training than the community itself. The civic, 
social, political, physical, and religious con- 
ditions in the community are all inviting fields 
for analytical studies. 

After the production of a good article, the 
next step in salesmanship is to bring the merits 
of the article before the prospective customer. 
The average school official is not hard to sell 
on a proposition that promises aid in making 
better schools. In fact if he is worthy of the 
position he holds he is on the lookout for such 
opportunities. The first concern of the faculty 
adviser is to see that a good publication is 
produced; the second is to see that it is prop- 
erly presented to the officials. Another feature 
that might be made more effective in selling 
the publication to the school offiicals is an edi- 
torial department that would express student 
opinion on the affairs of the community. The 
editorial should reflect as far as possible the 
thinking of the student body on the affairs of 
the community. 

Speaking from the executive point of view, 
it is not a question of active salesmanship on 
the part of the adviser, but it is rather a ques- 
tion of producing a commendable publication 
and affording an opportunity for official co- 
operation. The adviser with an ideal of public 
service, the initiative to display that ideal in 
the construction of the publication, and the 
cooperative spirit to place the opportunity be- 
fore the school official, will not lack for the 
support to which a good school publication is 
entitled and which beyond all question it 
should have.—David A. Ward, Chester, Pa. 


The Old Order Changeth 


Education, especially on the lower levels, 
deals more and more with real life situations. 
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Realia of various sorts are being used exten- 
sively in addition to the printed page. 

The museum, both the community museum 
and the local school museum, is playing a very 
effective part in educational procedures. Ex- 
peditions in the field of natural history with 
resulting specimens are now a part of the pro- 
cedure of the progressive school. The com- 
munity museum has its staff of experts to con- 
tribute to education in general. Upon this, as 
a type, is built the local museum. 

Pictorial and graphic presentation and repre- 
sentation are increasingly prominent. Had the 
camera been invented before the printing press, 
would the record of our civilization have been 
more or less impressive? Individual teachers’ 
handicraft and collections are enriching the 
school program. Materials from commercial 
concerns are improving. For further improve- 
ment suggestions from the school people are 
in order. There will be better motion pictures 
when the schools give courses in this field deal- 
ing with standards of selection rather than 
censorship. Short subjects for use in the 
schools will become more numerous. Sound. 
motion picture projection and radio receiving 
will find a place in every school auditorium 
and in other general assembly rooms. 


Research in the use of the museum and pic- 
torial presentation are fostered by school peo- 
ple and by producers and distributors. 


Teacher training must include the use of 
primary sources as well as the printed word.— 
John A. Hollinger, Director, Department of Sci- 
ence Instruction, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


How Can We Keep Our Membership Informed, 
Thereby Enlisting Its Support in Protecting 
Our Educational Program? 

Under ordinary conditions the monthly house 
organ, the new type of educational magazine, 
would keep our membership adequately in- 
formed regarding professional matters; but in 
these days of readjustment we have found a 
need for more frequent communication with 
our constituency and so are publishing a 
weekly Education Bulletin. Through this 4-page 
bulletin we broadcast the unique and effective 
work done by local branches so that all of our 
280 local branches may be informed and stimu- 
lated to wholesome activity. In addition we 
pass on the kernel of the good work being done 
by the research workers of both state and na- 
tional associations. 


We started publication of the weekly bulletin 
during a session of the Legislature when edu- 
cation had much at stake, but we have found 
it advantageous to continue it throughout two 
school years. We now place its subscription 
price (25 cents) on our regular enrolment 


card and so give each member an opportunity 
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to subscribe when he pays his dues. The paid 

subscriptions the past year exceeded 14,000. 
The bulletin is entered as second-class matter 

and is published regularly throughout the 

school year. The following typical bill for an 

issue gives the cost: 

6,000 copies bulletin Volume 2 


No. S1—4- op: 644210... nee $49.80 
4,200 copies additional @ $4.25 .......... 17.85 
PS BRREOS I ROL cosines 1 ackwetes 68 
matime DUNEHNS « ......2 52... s ces 7.08 
$75.41 


Occasionally, we reprint in the regular month- 
ly JOURNAL material from the weekly bulletin, 
though not often, as there is always a surplus 
of good material for both publications. 

We were gratified at the close of the present 
year to find that by omitting the last two pro- 
posed issues, the subscription price of 25 cents 
covered printer’s bills, postage, and mailing. 

Occasionally we publish the weekly bulletin 
in an edition of 62,000 copies or more and send 
a copy to each member of the association. 
Sometimes we send complimentary copies to 
over 500 newspapers of the State and to the 
president of each of our 900 Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations. When the legislature is in session we 
include the membership of both houses in our 
distribution. 

We believe that the most effective work in 
protecting our educational program is done by 
the classroom teacher in her daily work, that a 
good school is like a good college or a good 
woman—probably all right if not talked about 
too much. We, therefore, deplore high pressure 
publicity material put out by professional pub- 
licists. We have good reason for deploring such 
efforts and materials as we have had cause 
aplenty for registering our disapproval against 
such procedure; first, because the material is 
likely to be just trash, second, because news- 
paper men are at once on guard against ma- 
terial emanating from such high pressure artists. 
During a supposed crisis in education when 
there was much hysteria, we employed such a 
firm and spent a lot of money in equipping of- 
fices, setting up a state-wide organization, and 
flooding the state with their outpourings. The 
results were bad: our own members resented 
it; the public became suspicious of it; the press 
regarded it as unwarranted propaganda. 

There is, of course, a legitimate field for 
school publicity and I believe that education 
associations and organizations have a respons- 
ibility in interpreting the work of the schools 
and in developing proper lay support of the 
schools which are supported by the public and 
belong to the public, but there is grave danger 
of their being over-stimulated by publicity ar- 
tists and of nullifying their own efforts by cre- 
ating the idea that they are simply propagan- 
iists. 
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Selfish antagonistic agencies, hostile newspa-} 


pers and magazines, and spurious educational 
organizations must be confronted with undeni- 
able school facts supplied by our local, state, 
and national associations. We must not allow 
them to cheat childhood. Neither must we be 
intimidated by them. We must, however, do 
our publicity work with our own professional 
staffs and keep our publications on a plane 
where they can not even be suspected of being 








propaganda.—J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Sec- f 


retary, Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Henry Lester Smith 


June 12, 1934. 
To the N.E.A. Delegate: 
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The National Education Association needs 
- son fc 


leadership for 1934-35 as it has never needed it 


has vision, courage, tact, executive ability, and 
a sympathetic understanding’ of the profes- 
sional needs of the members of the National 
Education Association. He should be one with 
a knowledge of the past practices and pro- 
cedures of the National Education Association 

There is no man who meets these qualifica- 


tions better than Henry Lester Smith, Dean of & 


the School of Education of Indiana University. 
If he is elected President of the National Edu- 
cation Association, we can all be assured that 
that great organization will go forward with a 
constructive program. 

Henry Lester Smith has traveled practically 
the whole teaching road from the grade teacher 
in a village, to Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion in a university, an experience which gives 
him unusual understanding of school needs. 

The classroom teachers, as well as the su- 
perintendents and college professors, are very 
fond of Doctor Smith. He has fought every 
inch of the way hand-in-hand with the teachers 
of Indiana and has given unstinted support to 
bring about strong school laws which make 
better teachers and better schools. 

We, in Indiana, are pleased to have the op- 
portunity and the honor to offer to the Nation 
the service of such a man, and hope that you 
will share the same good will toward him when 
you go to vote for the next President of the 
N. E. A. 

Sincerely, 
Paut C. STETsON, Indianapolis 
Superintendent of Schools 
C. V. HawortH, Kokomo 
President, Indiana Schoolmen’s Clut 
HILDA MAEHLING 
W. S. BARNHART 
CLARA RATHFON, Logansport 
Cuas. O. WILLIAMS, 
N.E.A. Director for Indiana. 
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An Adventure in School 
Advertising 


JAMES A. SHOOK 
Principal, Northeast Junior High School, Reading, Pennsylvania 


To interpret itself intelligently to the public 
has been a fixed policy of Northeast Junior 
High since its founding in 1923. During the 


_ first five years of its history such interpreta- 
' tion was necessary because of its being a new 
- type of school, requiring an introduction to 
| the public. 

needs f 
oded it F 





During the past five years an additional rea- 
son for interpreting our school to the public 


has forced itself upon us with the prevailing 


industrial slump. By reason of the depres- 
sion’s long continued ravages, economy has 
long since become the watchword in every 
sphere of our national life, and reduction of 
expenditures to the end that taxes may be 
reduced, the order of the day everywhere. 
One of the departments of our national life 
to suffer most in this economy and retrench- 
ment movement has been public education. 
Our great danger has been that of becoming 
penny wise and pound foolish in our zeal for 
reducing expenditures and tax rates, and, as a 
consequence, eliminating features of the work 
of our schools that should by no means be 
eliminated, because of their high educational 
value. Whence arises the necessity of explain- 
ing anew to the public the educational values 
inherent in our schools and their significance 
to society. 


Interpretation to Teachers and Pupils 

Before attempting, however, to interpret our 
school to the public, we have always consid- 
ered it our first obligation to interpret it to 
our own teachers and pupils. From the first, 
the means of interpretation to the teachers 
and pupils has been the “Principal’s Bulletin.” 
This is a mimeographed sheet, averaging a 
page and a haif in length, issued every day 
during the first year of the school’s history, 
and since then twice each week. It is read in 
all of our thirty-three home-rooms simultan- 
eously, during the short home-room period 
that begins the day on Tuesday and Thursday 
mornings. In content this bulletin not only 
includes all announcements, so that no time 
need be taken for such purposes in the school 
assembly, but it constitutes a continuous in- 
terpretation and criticism of the work of the 





*Winning article on the subject of “Interpreting 
the School to the Public,” the magazine article 
contest sponsored by the State Teachers Maga- 
zines, Inc. 





school; of the purposes it seeks to attain; of 
the philosophy underlying the attempt to rea- 
lize these purposes; and, finally, of the progress 
made, week by week, in the realization of its 
objectives. Its significance in the school to 
both teachers and pupils has been recognized 
from the start. The reading of the “Princi- 
pal’s Bulletin” has therefore come to be con- 
sidered a fundamental feature of the work of 
the school, because of the fact that by means 
of it the teachers and pupils are made con- 
scious and kept conscious of the aims and pur- 
poses of the school, and of the school’s prog- 
ress in the attainment of its aims. 
Interpretation to Parents 

In interpreting the school to the public, we 
have kept steadily in mind two distinct groups 
of citizens: first, that part of the public con- 
stituted by our own patrons; and, second, the 
population of the city in general. In the ac- 
complishment of our purpose with our patrons, 
three mediums have been used. The first, of 
course, we found in our own pupils. We be- 
lieve that the most natural and most effective 
medium for interpreting a school to its patrons 
is through their children. This constitutes the 
reason why it is so necessary that the school 
be interpreted first to its own teachers and 
pupils. For only after pupils are made to com- 
prehend the nature and work of the school, 
can they become filled with the spirit of the 
school. They will then become enthusiastic 
concerning it and will in turn interpret it to 
their parents, carrying to them something of 
its spirit and inspiration and awakening in 
them some of their own enthusiasm for it. 
Indeed, on its own pupils finally, every school 
must depend for successfully making itself 
acquainted with its patrons. 

The second medium for interpreting the 
school to the patrons has been our school 
magazine, The Northeaster. It has always been 
the aim of the school to make this magazine 
live up to its name by making it representative 
of the school. To this end no effort is spared 
to make it the best possible school magazine. 
It is put up in attractive form, printed on a 
good quality of paper, and copiously illustrated. 
Since the school has its own print shop, and 
since the school district provides the paper, the 
magazine is distributed free to all the pupils of 
the school. In this way it carries its message 
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from the school into every home represented 
in the student body. It is painstakingly edited 
by a select student staff under the leadership 
of competent faculty directors, and with the 
principal himself as critic-adviser, in the in- 
terest of insuring that it may be truly repre- 
sentative of the spirit and ideals of the school 
always. 


The policy governing this publication from its 
inception has been to make it a means of in- 
terpreting the school to its patrons. Conse- 
quently, in addition to general school news, 
every number contains special articles explain- 
ing features of the work of the school. The 
content of the articles will be apparent from 
the designations of the various numbers, as 
“School Administration Number,” ‘School 
Building Number,” “School Activities Number,” 
“School Publications Number,” “School Service 
Number,” “School Assembly Number,” “School 
Music Number,” “School Athletics Number,” 
“School Spirit Number,” “School Ideals Num- 
ber,” “Boys Number,” “Girls Number,” “Faculty 
Number,” “Alumni Number,” “Scholarship 
Number,” etc. From these titles it is apparent 
that much material of an explanatory nature 
can be presented to our patrons. 


Our third device for interpreting our school 
to our patrons is to have them visit and ob- 
serve the work of the school. In practice, how- 
ever, we found it difficult to induce parents to 
visit the school in any number unless we pro- 
vided some special occasion for such visits. In 
the solution of this problem we evolved a plan 
of “Community Night Entertainments.” These 
entertainments are given at intervals of six 
weeks throughout the school year. The pro- 
grams consist of the plays presented in the 
regular weekly assemblies, in a setting of music 
by the school orchestra or band. Special as- 
sembly feature numbers, such as dances and 
vocal and instrumental solos, are also included. 
These programs are free and a large aggrega- 
tion of patrons and friends, some eight hundred 
or nine hundred, is always in attendance. 


In these “Community Night” programs our 
patrons have the best possible opportunity to 


sense the spirit of the school, to observe the > 


work of the school, and to see their own chil- 
dren in action. As a result, they not only 
carry away with them something of the spirit 
and inspiration of the school, but they learn 
to know and understand it in a sympathetic 
way. These entertainments have been given 
throughout the entire eleven years of the 
school’s history. They have become a perma- 
nent feature of the life of the school com- 
munity. 


Interpretation to the General Public 


In endeavoring to interpret our school to the 
general public, we have again employed three 
devices. Here, to perform the function of the 
school magazine, we have used the newspapers 
and, along with the newspapers, the radio when 
opportunity presented itself. The news articles 
are written by the principal himself, and fea- 
ture the outstanding activities of the school for 
the week. Every week of the year, since the 
founding of the school, one such article has ap- 
peared; and until the past year when policies 
of economy forced the papers to deny us this 
courtesy, the articles were invariably illustrated 
with one or more cuts demonstrating the activ- 
ities featured in the news story. These news 
stories, clipped and mounted in what we call 
our Northeast Memory Books (now consist- 
ing of four massive volumes), constitute an ac- 
curate history of the school since its founding. 
Their essential purpose, however, has been to 
interpret our school to the general public. 


Again, the device of inducing patrons to visit 
and observe the work of the school through 
our “Community Night” entertainments, is 
paralleled, in endeavoring to interpret the 
school to the general public, by inviting distin- 
guished citizens to appear before the school as 
speakers, or as “guests of honor,” at our as- 
semblies and special programs. Many such 


(Turn to page 42) 
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From the point of view of the average of us— 


what are the normal functions of banking? 
' They have changed, of course, since the begin- 
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ning. In the lobby of the Bowery Savings 
Bank in New York City (quite one of the most 
remarkable banks in ‘tthe world) is a small, 
black, brass bound box which looks like an old 
fashioned trunk. If my memory serves me 


' properly, it has on the lid in brass nails the 


three letters B S B—indicating that it was 
originally the Bowery Savings Bank. In the 
beginning, a bank was a place where one 
brought his money that it might be kept safely, 


' presumably so that when the need existed he 
' could go to the bank and obtain exactly the 


same currency he had taken to the bank for 
safe-keeping in the first place. And he was 
charged for this service. But the functions of 
banking increased and the forms of banking 
multiplied, although the experiences of the 
Bank Holiday and the events leading up to it 
in March of 1933 indicate quite clearly how 
fundamentally important it still is that a bank 
should take care of the money carefully, which 
has been entrusted to it—so that the owner of 
the money may have, not the original coins, but 
coins of equal value when he so desires. My 
brother, who writes verses for children, has 
explained the expanding services of the bank 
(or rather—what should be the expanding serv- 
ices of a bank) in a little poem, appropriately 
entitled: : 
The Bank 

In my tin bank I put a dime, 

And left it there for quite a time. 

I let it stay a month, about, 

And shook my bank ’till it fell out. 

And when it fell upon the floor, 

It was a dime—and nothing more. 

I thought, from what I heard Pop say 

It would increase from day to day. 

My dime would be a kind of hen, 

And lay a penny now and then. 

But when I found my bank would add 

Nothing at all to what I had, 

I simply wasted no more time, 

But went right off and spent my dime. 


Banks found that idle money could be put 
safely to work and after a while instead of the 
depositor paying the bank a rental charge for 
keeping his money, the bank was able to pay 
the depositor something for the use of it. The 
mutual banks, at first the savings banks, and 
later the building and loan associations, found 
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Executive Secretary, Credit Union National Extension Bureau 
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that the best investment was in loans to the 
same sort of men and women whose savings 
had been entrusted to the bank, particularly to 
help them to build and to acquire homes. 


And so the credit side of banking developed. 
Banks not only made loans secured by real 
estate mortgages, but commercial banks made 
loans to business men. Meantime, our economic 
life was changing and it was discovered that 
there was a very great loans field which was 
left by the banks to whoever might come 
along to cultivate that field. The mass produc- 
tion of goods required greater and greater mar- 
kets, and the capacity of men and women to 
consume this increased production did not keep 
pace with it. The instalment system came along 
to fill that gap. The net result of the instal- 
ment system was a vast increase of debt on the 
part of American families. It was estimated, 
in a recent study made for the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund,* that this family indebtedness totals 
approximately fourteen billion dollars, with an 
annual interest carrying charge of over six hun- 
dred million dollars. 

But again our economic system got out of 
kilter because there was no creation of normal 
credit resources (that is, credit resources at 
normal rates) to enable the masses of the peo- 
ple to buy this vast output of things on the 
instalment plan without paying abnormal rates 
for the credit. Many states enacted laws au- 
thorizing private money lenders to charge 42% 
on loans of $300 and less, and, extraordinary as 
it may seem, there is a real justification for 
these laws in the fact the unlicensed lender 
charges rates so high that 42% seems, by com- 
parison, as modest as the shrinking violet. 

I recall, for example, one case which involved 
the principal of a grammar school, who, in three 
years and four months, had paid in interest 
fourteen times the amount of money which he 
had borrowed of a loan shark (in a vain effort 
to save the life of his wife), which said amount 
he still owed in full. 

Usury is an ancient social, economic evil. 
The Bible is full of uncomplimentary references 
to it; down through all modern literature, the 
usurer has always played a dirty role. But 
usury exists because men and women need 
money from time to time and have no place 
to go where they can get loans at normal rates. 


The problem has been greatly aggravated by 


* “The Internal Debts of the United States’’-—-Evans 
Clark—Macmillan 1934. 
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the depression, which has resulted in so many 
payless pay days, so much cutting of already 
inadequate teacher compensation, so many lost 
jobs, etc., etc., and the usurer has come to the 
teacher in many respectable disguises, wriggling 
his way in and tying up the teachers to an 
endless process of tribute paying to him. 

What is the answer? 

When Robinson Crusoe woke up after the 
storm and found himself on a deserted island, 
he did not long repine—but, being dependent 
on what he could himself accomplish, he built 
himself a shelter and eventually found that he 
could take care of his own necessities. 


That is just what teachers are doing with the 
credit problem—this business of getting for 
themselves banks which will perform the two 
functions—that of a safe receptacle for savings, 
and that of a normal source of credit at fair 
rates of interest. 


A credit union is such a bank. Each credit 
union is organized within and limited to a given 
group of people and serves them only. It ope- 
rates under a charter received from the state 
banking department and under state supervi- 
sion,j subject to the same rules as regards 
supervision as state banks. It is managed by 
a board of directors chosen by and from the 
members of the group, in elections in which 
each member has a single vote. It supplies the 
members of the group with (1) an excellent 
system for saving money and (2) with the 
means whereby they are able to take care of 
their own short term credit problems at normal 
interest rates. 

To belong to a credit union, I must first be a 
member of the group within which it has been 
organized. I must next agree to save at least 
five dollars, paying that amount in in cash, or 
paying for the five dollar share at the rate of 
twenty-five cents a pay day. If, for example, I 
think I can save fifty cents a pay day, I agree 
to take two shares; if a dollar a pay day, to 
take four, etc. When the first shares are paid 
for, I go right on automatically buying addi- 
tional shares. I may withdraw at any time any 
part or all of what I have put in—but obviously 
the value of the plan is to be found in con- 
sistent saving, long sustained. There are, 
for example, 17,000 members of the eight credit 
unions organized within the New England Tele- 





t The recent Congress enacted a bill which makes credit 
union organization possible in all parts of the United 
States under Federal jurisdiction. The form of credit 
union operation and organization follows closely the State 
laws. Jurisdiction will vest in the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration at Washington, in charge of Herbert Emmerich. 
While the Federal law and the Pennsylvania State law 
provide for pretty much the same sort of credit unions, 
it is less expensive to organize under the Federal law be- 
cause of the fact that the expensive advertising required 
by the State law is nof required in similar measure by 
the Federal law. Those desiring to organize credit unions 
in Pennsylvania, therefore, now have available for their 
use an alternative system. 
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phone & Telegraph Company, some of whom 
now have in the credit union to their individ- 
ual accounts the maximum permitted by thef 
Massachusetts credit union law—$4,000. 
This money is invested in loans to the mem- é 
bers at normal rates for provident purposes, the | 
terms, etc. being determined by a credit com- [7 
mittee of three, chosen by and from the mem- | 
bers. That this is a safe business is indicated 
by the fact that credit unions, operating as in- [7 
dicated under the supervision of thirty-eight 
state banking departments, have come through 
the depression without any failures. Eligible 
to relief from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, but eight of the 2,700 credit unions f 





























now operating have sought any relief. They [ bette 
are sturdy and durable and constitute the best grou 
possible place for the investment of savings of — ani 
teachers. The earnings, resulting from _ the i 
loans, come back to the members as dividends 

on their savings in the credit union and as ff 
surplus. 

There are now a great many credit unions of Th 
teachers. The Pennsylvania credit union law, | . oop 
however, is of relatively recent origin, and the fold 
teachers in the State have thus far organized aoe 
but a very few credit unions which have had ther 
a very limited experience. It will take at least Unio 
six months of operating experience after schools fo | 
resume in the fall before most of these credit Com 
unions will have any experience from which gani: 
general conclusions may be drawn. Every new 336 , 
credit union starts small and develops very field, 


slowly at first. There are, however, already Th 
credit unions of teachers chartered at Allentown 
(see Edwin D. Clauss of the Central Avenue { 
High School), Altoona (see W. N. Decker at the 1 
Altoona High School), at East Mauch Chunk ‘ 
(the Carbon County Teachers Credit Union of ‘ 
which James R. Brokenshire is Treasurer), at ; 
Ingram (the Ingram Teachers Credit Union, M. ‘ 
A. Steiner, Treasurer, Ingram, Pittsburgh, Penn- 


sylvania), at Philadelphia, (the Philadelphia By 
Teachers Credit Union, Jacob Alter, Treasurer. f plicg 
1644 Champlost Ave., Philadelphia) and at Ff fojJo 
Pittsburgh, (the Pittsburgh Teachers Credit (b) 
Union, 1021 A Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh). 1 


E. Buchanan Smith is Treasurer of this credit 
union. Mr. Smith became interested as a mem- , 
ber of a Committee appointed by the local ] 
Teachers Association to make a study of small 1 
loans conditions among Pittsburgh teachers. ( 
The results of this study, both as regards the i 
rates teachers were paying to usurious lenders 
and the volume of the business, were startling. ; 
The result was a recommendation by the Com- 
mittee that a credit union be organized. Like 
all credit unions, this one made a modest be- = 
ginning. Six months later, however, (in June) 
it reported 440 members with resources of 
$9,300, of which amount approximately $9,000 Tt 
was out on loans. This will eventually and the 
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ers of Pittsburgh. That this is not an extreme 
statement is indicated by the fact that the 
Teachers Credit Union of Kansas City, Missouri, 
has, after a few years, resources of approxi- 
mately $150,000, (it was organized in 1929) and 
900 members; despite what has happened in 
Detroit during the depression, the Detroit 
Teachers Credit Union (organized in 1926) had 
on last reports resources of $356,249 and 2,061 
members. It has loaned, since its organization, 
approximately a million, seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. Here, then, is the teach- 
ers’ answer. 

No group of people in the United States is 
better qualified to operate credit unions. A 
group of teachers, now without a developing 
source of normal credit, has only itself to blame. 





Credit Union in Pittsburgh 


The Pittsburgh Teachers’ Credit Union is a 


| cooperative society incorporated for the two- 
' fold purpose of promoting thrift among its 
+ members and creating a source of credit for 


them at legitimate rates of interest. 


The Credit 


- Union received its charter March 20, 1934, un- 





| der Act No. 26 of the General Assembly of the 
| Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 


and is or- 

ganized for business with headquarters at Room 

336 Administration Building, Forbes and Belle- 

field, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Those who may become shareholders are: 

(a) Full-time employees regularly elected by 
the Board of Public Education of Pitts- 
burgh, annuitants of the Pennsylvania 
School Employees Retirement System who 
at the time of retirement were regularly 
elected employees in the Pittsburgh School 
System, and, any association of said em- 
ployees. 

By resolution of the Board of Directors ap- 
plication for membership is limited to the 
following groups: 

(b) Active and associate members of the Pitts- 
burgh Teachers’ Association as defined in 
Article I, Sections II and III of the By-laws 
of the Pittsburgh Teachers’ Association 
Principals and vice-principals who are 
members of the Pittsburgh Principals’ 
Club 
Members of the superintendent’s staff of 
the Pittsburgh public schools, their clerks, 
and all employees in the Administration 
Building employed on a professional basis 
Members of these groups who are annui- 
tants of the Pennsylvania Public School 
Employees Retirement System 
And Associations designated in the Charter 

The affairs of the Credit Union are under 
the direction of a board of nine directors, a 
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credit committee of five members, and a super- 
visory committee of three members. The board 
of directors has elected E. Buchanan Smith of 
the Gladstone Junior High School as treasurer 
of the Credit Union. 

The financial statement at the end of two 
months of business, ending June 30, shows 669 
shareholders, 61 borrowers, 115 applications for 
loans, and $219.48 as the average loan. 





American Education Week 


The fourteenth annual American Education 
Week will be observed November 5-11, 1934. 
In many schools the organization of the com- 
munity for observance is made easier and more 
effective by early planning. American Educa- 
tion Week committees are frequently appointed 
before the spring term closes. Only a modest 
financial budget is needed. American Educa- 
tion Week helps can be obtained at the cost of 
production and distribution from the National 
Education Association and in some states from 
the state education associations. Production in 
large quantities permits low unit costs. The 
special American Education Week message to 
parents prepared by the National Education As- 
sociation in 1933 was supplied at $1 per thou- 
sand copies. A school system in a city of 20,000 
population did not need more than $25 to take 
advantage of every type of interpretation 
planned for the program of 1933. 


The theme for the fourteenth annual Ameri- 
can Education Week is especially appropriate. 
The national committee on American Education 
Week, composed of representatives of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the American Le- 
gion, and the United States Office of Education, 
selected the topic “Educating for Tomorrow.” 
The observance will be a step in the adapta- 
tion of education to ‘the future conditions of 
this country. It is time for the American peo- 
ple to state more clearly the goals toward which 
they are moving, and to teach these goals to 
their children, upon whom rests the future of 
self-government. 


The American Education Week Handbook for 
1934 outlines a topic for each day beginning 
Monday, November 5 and extending through 
Sunday, November 11. The seven-day program 
will be adapted to local conditions. The topics 
follow: 

Monday, November 5—Planning for Tomorrow 

Tuesday, November 6—Developing New Types 
of Schooling 

Wednesday, November 7—Continuing Education 
throughout Life 

Thursday, November 8—Financing Our Schools 

Friday, November 9—Quickening the Sense of 
Civic Responsibility 
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Saturday, November 10—Preparing for New 
Kinds of Service 

Sunday, November 
through Education 

Helps for American Education Week may be 

obtained from the Division of Publications of 

the National Education Association, 1201 16th 

St., N. W., Washington, D. C. The following 

materials are available now: 

American Education Week Handbook 1934 

Special American Education Week messages to 
parents 

Set of cartoons and posters 

Packets for editors, churches, kindergartens, 
elementary schools, high schools, and rural 
schools 

Lapel buttons 

Gummed stickers 

Colored announcement posters 


11—Enriching Character 





2300 Finish at Teachers Colleges 


Returns from the fourteen State Teachers 
Colleges of Pennsylvania indicate that more 
than 2300 were graduated at the spring com- 
mencements. According to records obtained 
by the Department of Public Instruction, 1175 
baccalaureate degrees were granted and 1157 
completed the two-year courses and received 
normal school certificates. 

Approximately 250 of the graduates this year 
are experienced teachers who returned to 
the colleges in order to qualify for a higher 
form of certification. Ten per cent of the ele- 
mentary course graduates were former teachers 
and 12 per cent of the four-year course grad- 
uates were teachers-in-service who returned 
to complete requirements for the baccalaureate 
degree. 

Approximately 15 per cent of the graduates 
of the four-year courses are prepared as 
teachers in kindergartens or the elementary 
grades. The total of 1175 is an increase over 
preceding years. Fewer than 600 students com- 
pleted the four-year course in preparation for 
general high school teaching. The remaining 
409 four-year course graduates are prepared to 
teach in the fields of art, commerce, health, 
home economics, industrial arts, and music. 

Slightly more than 60 per cent of the two- 
year course graduates are prepared to teach in 
the intermediate grades. Most of the remainder 
are trained for the kindergarten-primary teach- 
ing field, and some are prepared especially for 
teaching in rural schools. 





Scott Townsuip, Allegheny County, has voted 
a bond issue of $190,000 for the erection of a 
high school to be located at Glendale. The 
building will be ready for use in September. 
1935. 


September, 1934 


Financial Condition of Schools Improved 


Improved financial conditions are apparent 
as public schools of Pennsylvania start their 
10lst year. Reports to the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction indicate that every school in the 
State will open on the scheduled time. 

Superintendent James N. Rule is particularly 
gratified with the manner in which school 
finances have been arranged with respect to 
improvement in the teacher-salary situation for 
1934-35. 

In only four districts of the State has per- 
mission been granted for temporary reduction 
of teachers salaries for 1934-35 below the ninety 
per cent level for 1932-33. In no district under 
30,000 population has permission been granted 
to reduce salaries below the ninety per cent 
level. In no district to date is the salary sche- 
dule below 80 per cent of the 1932-33 figure. 

Last year approximately 200 districts applied 
to Superintendent Rule for permission to re- 
duce salaries below ninety per cent for the 
one year. Such permission was granted to few 
less than 100 districts. Most of these were for 
only 5 per cent additional reduction. This year 
only about fifty districts thought it necessary 
to apply for the permission, but only four have 
obtained the special grant. In all other cases 
it has been possible for the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction to adjust the district finances 
through more nearly balanced budgets and as- 
sistance from the special aid fund of $5,000,000 
made available by the 1933 special session of 
the Legislature. 

Approximately three-fifths of the special aid 
fund has been used to date. Practically all of 
the $3,000,000 distributed to more than 600 
financially distressed school districts has been 
designated by Superintendent Rule for pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries and for payment of 
high school tuition. The remainder of the fund 
will be used for the same general purposes dur- 
ing the coming school year. 





Book Week 
November 11-17 


“Ride the Book Trail to Knowledge and Ad- 
venture” is the slogan which will be used on 
the 1934 Book Week poster and will serve as 
the theme of book displays and school projects 
from November 11 to 17. This will be the six- 
teenth national observance of the Week. 

A striking new poster in color will be ready 
for distribution in September, with a leaflet of 
suggestions for school observance. A fee of 


twenty-five cents should accompany teachers’ 
requests for the 1934 poster and booklet. Ad- 
dress National Association of Book Publishers, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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“a If this page were not addressed primarily to teachers, classroom and administrators, 
it might be appropriate to suggest that at the end of a summer vacation and at the 
t to beginning of a new school year, brief reviews may be desirable. Therefore, even at 
1 for the expense of being trite, may I suggest to our members that you re-read our summary 
of plans and achievements as printed in the June issue of the JouRNAL, page 515. This 
per- — review will make a good introduction to our message for September. 
tion J Nothing very eventful educationally has transpired during the months of July and 
nety August. We did attend the NEA Convention at Washington during a week of the most 
nder | blistering hot weather ever experienced. The weather did not help the convention any. 
nted — We came away frazzled by the heat, bored by the unnecessarily long and tedious pro- 
cent gram, and disgusted over the picayune brand of politics played. In spite of it all, a 
‘ie fine outstanding leader was chosen for 1934-35. With proper support on the part of 
the teachers and administrators, I am sure that Dr. Smith will render very valuable serv- 
re. ice and leadership, so badly needed just now. Pennsylvania will heartily support the 
plied new leader. 
eer The months that lie immediately ahead pf the PSEA will be serious and strenuous. 
the Our program is mapped out; the lines are drawn for action. What we need now is sup- 
few port—positive, aggressive, cooperative. Much depends upon the leadership locally; a 
> for great deal upon intelligent followership. 
year Three very definite situations confront us. First, the need to put into effect the 
ssary program to vitalize the 277 local branches in our Association. We have a fine program 
outlined in the Handbook, a copy of which is in the possession of every local branch 
have chairman, county, superintendent, district superintendent, and supervising principal. The 
cases responsibility. for the success of this program is now up to our local leadership. The 
Pub- PSEA headquarters are in Harrisburg, but the Association itself is everywhere in the 
inces State. An urgent plea has been madg@ to this leadership to help. Our aim is “A student 
1 as- of our problems out of every teacher in Pennsylvania.” The realization of this aim 
10,000 will revolutionize educational sentiment. in this State. The teacher is the best publicity 
n of agent! But YOU must BELIEVE this. 
In the next place, our membership in the PSEA must be built up. Last year 14% 
1 aid of the teachers did not belong to the PSEA, although every one of the 62,000 teachers 
is a beneficiary of what the PSEA does for the profession. Furthermore, this fall the 
ll of teachers need to know all the latest developments in the political situation so that you 
600 may know how to exercise your franchise as real vigorous citizens should. For this 
been purpose you should without any doubt whatever add twenty-five cents to your member- 
pay- ship in order to receive the weekly Education Bulletin, which carries to you fresh 
nt of every week the latest.news of educational interest. The first issue of this bulletin will 
fund be sent to every teacher so that you may see what it is. Then, too, this year not one 
dur- cent of the fifty-cent contribution to Teacher Welfare will go to maintain the Lloyd 
Mifflln Memorial Home, now given up. You will feel that your contribution goes to 
help some. needy teacher, and there are many of them. Have a heart. Make this con- 
tribution with your membership. 

Lastly, the Association has a grave responsibility in familiarizing our candidates for 
office as to what the “Ten-Point Legislative Program” of the PSEA is. We have plans 
under way to present this program to every candidate. The Association is offering this 
program as a service to candidates. We shall be glad to know what they .think of it. 
This concerns YOU. 

 Ad- In concluding this month’s message it is your President’s duty to call your attention 
d on to the necessity of uniting and of staying united. Division is our greatest foe. Selfish 
ye as interests are at work to cut into our membership and power by organizing competing 
e organizations. You owe it to your own professional interests and status to belong to 
rjects your own professional organization first. That professional organization is the PSEA. 
> SIX- When highly paid organizers ask you to join some other organization ask them three 
distinct questions: 
ready (1) What program does this other organization have for education in Pennsyl- 
let of vania? 
2e of (2) Is this organization trying to set up class distinctions? 
shers’ (3) What does this organization offer that the PSEA cannot do or has not done? 
‘ Ad- Wishing the teachers of Pennsylvania a successful year, I am, 
shers, Yours for cooperative effort, 
CarmMoN Ross, President PSEA. 
23 
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Central Convention District, Lock Haven, 


October 4, 5, 1934 


The ninth annual convention of the Central 
Convention District will be held at the State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, Thursday and 
Friday, October 4 and 5. The meeting will be 
a joint one with the Mountain Arts Association. 

Speakers, who will bring messages .on the 
theme of the convention, New Points of View 
in Education, include Frank Baker, president, 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Carmon Ross, president, PSEA; Frank W. Bal- 
lou, superintendent of schools, Washington, 
D. C.; James N. Rule, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Everett Dean Martin, direc- 
tor, Peoples’ Institute, Cooper Union, New York 
City; J. Russell ,Smith, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and C. O. Williams, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

The officers of the convention district are: 
President, J. J. Lynch, Saint Marys 
First Vice-President, J. G. March, Wellsboro 
Second Vice-President, W. W. Eisenhart, Tyrone 
Secretary-Treasurer, C. M. Sullivan, Lock Haven 





Superintendents’ Conference 


The Pennsylvania State College held its thir- 
teenth annual conference July 31 to August 2, 
1934, with an attendance of approximately 300. 
Dean Will Grant Chambers and his conference 
committee, Frank H. Koos, chairman, built the 
program around the themes: (1) Sources of 
Revenue for Public Schools; (2) Changing So- 
cial and Economic Conditions and Their Impli- 
cations for a Leisure Time and Adult Education 
Program in Pennsylvania; and (3) Teachers’ 
Professional Organizations. 

E. E. Lewis, professor of education at Ohio 
State University, carried the heaviest burden of 
the speakers. His topics were: National Sources 
of Revenue for Public School Support, Evalua- 
tion of Methods of Allocating School Funds, and 
Teachers’ Professional Organizations. 

A happy departure from the formal speech 
making programs was the introduction of two 
panel discussions on adult education for the 
forenoon and afternoon sessions on Wednesday. 
These discussions dealt largely with the prob- 
lem of adult education in our changing social 
and economic conditions and elicited not only 
thoughtful contributions by the members of the 
panels but frequent interruptions and discussion 
from the audience as well. 

The program on Tuesday evening presented 
C. S. Wyand, instructor of economics at Penn- 
sylvania State College, in an address entitled 
Industrial Education and the Consumer and Ar- 
nold Bennett Hall, Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in a thought-provoking address 
entitled Demagogues, Democracy, and Education. 


September, 1934 


Wednesday evening Norman Thomas, in the 
presence of a capacity crowd in. Schwab Audi- 
torium, spoke on the topic The Schools of To- 
morrow’s World. In a challenging address he 
pleaded that schools in their teachings be free 
to present and discuss the issues of our present 
social and economic situation and their signifi- 
cance in tomorrow’s world. 


The annual golf tournament sponsored by the 
educational salesmen proved the usual attrac- 
tive feature. 


Interest in the Thursday afternoon program, 
Teachers’ Professional Organizations, held the 
attendance at the conference to final adjourn- 
ment. Attendance at this last session was as 
great as, if not greater than any of the other 
sessions. Those appearing on the program were: 
E. E. Lewis who spoke on Teachers’ Profes- 
sional Organizations; President Carmon Ross 
who spoke on Local Leadership in the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association; Lloyd 
Kingsley who spoke on What Some Teachers 
Know About Their Professional Organizations; 
and Raymond T. Lowry, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, who spoke on The 
Responsibility of Teachers in the Present Plight 
of Schools. 


Following a vigorous presentation of the place 
and service of the teachers’ professional organi- 
zations in the life of the teacher—the local, 
state, and national education associations on the 
one hand and the American Federation of 
Teachers affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor on the other—discussion was 
opened by J. Herbert Kelley, executive secre- 
tary of our Association. Doctor Kelley in his 
discussion presented five reasons for not join- 
ing the American Federation of Teachers as 
follows: 


1. The use of coercion by unions is contrary to 
the accepted methods of education: argu- 
ment, persuasion, demonstration. The use of 
coercion in any way at any time is of itself 
a confession of failure of educational meas- 
ures. For one branch of the government to 
strike against that government is anarchy. 
Calvin Coolidge, when Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, stated this principle in settling the 
strike of the Boston police. Teachers are 
trained by the State, certified by the State, 
and paid by the State. They are part of the 
government quite as much as the police. 
Use of any coercive measure is contrary to 
the basic principles of voluntary teachers’ 
associations. 


2. Unionism regards teaching as a trade, not a 
profession. In a pamphlet entitled Objec- 


tions Answered, used by the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, appears the following: 
“The war has cleansed us of any remnants 
of such petty snobbery (that teaching is a 
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profession). The time has come for teachers 
of the country to rid themselves of their 
narrow class spirit and join hands with other 
workers in their assertion of independence 
and self-respect.” They fail to see that there 
is a clear line of demarcation between me- 
chanics, artisans, labor, and the recognized 
professions of law, medicine, engineering, 
teaching, and accountancy. The hod carrier, 
although he does an essential, honorable, and 
honest piece of work, will never feel at ease 
in an organization of skilled surgeons. All 
are workers, but the first works on the level 
of labor, the second, on the level of a pro- 
fession. Teaching has its two extremes: The 
college professor and the union teacher. 
Between the two is a great body of pro- 
fessionally - trained, professionally - minded 
teachers who are working out the destiny of 
teaching as a profession. 


3. It is not proper or professional for teachers 


to affiliate as an organized body with another 
organization representing a portion of the 
citizens of the community in which such 
teachers are employed. This principle was 
stated in the Lancaster opinion, July 30, 
1920, by Thomas E. Finegan, then Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Pennsyl- 
vania. It was confirmed by the Sypreme 
Court of the State of Washington in the 
Seattle case. See Americana Annual for 
1929, page 236. 


4. Unionism destroys the solidarity of the pro- 


fession. The constitution of the American 
Federation of Teachers excludes membership 
of superintendents except by a favorable 
three-fifths vote of the members of the 
union. By such exclusion, unionism retards 
the unification of the profession. 


5. Unionism lowers the ideals of teaching. By 


emphasizing only the selfish, though neces- 
sary, economic needs of teachers—salary, 
hours, tenure, retirement—unionism misses 
altogether the finer ideals of teaching and 
the rich compensations that do not appear 
in the salary envelope. 





Brown UNnlIversirTy, the first institution in the 
United States to award the Bachelor of Philos- 
ophy degree, announced through President 
Clarence A. Barbour that the degree will be 
discontinued for students entering in September 
or thereafter. For students completing liberal 
arts courses, the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
only will be awarded. This action means that 
neither Latin nor Greek will be required for 
admission to Brown or for graduation with an 
A.B. degree. Formerly a student could omit 
Latin or Greek only if he were a candidate for 
a Ph.B. degree. 
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J. W. STUDEBAKER 


John Ward Studebaker, superintendent of the 
schools of Des Moines, Iowa, for the last four- 
teen years, was granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence without pay. Mr. Studebaker has ac- 
cepted appointment as U. S. Commissioner of 
Education effective September 1, 1934, with the 
understanding that his services in Washington 
will terminate at the end of one year when he 
will return to the superintendency of schools 
at Des Moines. 





Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 

The eighth season of State-wide interschool 
contests in speech and music events is an- 
nounced in the 1935 edition of The Rules and 
Regulations, available October 15. 

Two speech events, declamation and poetry 
reading, have been added to the League’s pro- 
gram and it is planned to inaugurate sight read- 
ing tests for choruses at the 1935 state final 
contests. The committee on music selections 
consists of Charles N. Boyd, director of the 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute; Richard Grant, 
director of college music at the Pennsylvania 
State College; John Neff of the State Teachers 
College, Indiana; and Lee M. Lockhart, special 
supervisor of instrumental music in the Pitts- 
burgh public schools. Debate handbooks per- 
taining to the education question may be ob- 
tained by addressing the secretary. 

The 1935 state final contests will be held at 
Oil City where Superintendent R. A. Baum has 
extended the invitation on behalf of the Oil 
City public schools. This is the first time a 
state contest has been held in northwestern 
Pennsylvania where interschool contests have 
attracted wide participation for more than a 
decade. 

C. STANTON BELFOUR, 
Executive Secretary, 
University of Pittsburgh 
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Association Activities 


Executive Council 
The Executive Council of the P.S.E.A. held a 
breakfast conference at the Hotel Mayflower, 
Washington, D. C., July 3, 1934, during the 
N.E.A. convention with all members present or 
accounted for, and transacted the following 
business: 
I. Accepted reports 
1. Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Sale 
The total amount salvaged from the 
sale was $3,444.52. 
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2. Membership the past five years 


Adjusted membership including all life 
members the past five years has been 


as follows: 
yt | a 57,849 
PesOead 4 kas aces 59,069 
1 ES: a 59,700 
16s a cre ee 59,178 
CS Sos ee 55,860 


The decrease in total membership in 1933-34 


is 5.6 per cent of the total membership the pre- 
ceding year, as compared with a decrease of .9 
of 1 per cent for 1932-33. 


3. The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
We are now publishing the JouRNAL in a regular monthly edition of 60,000 copies on a contract 


price with the Telegraph Press, Harrisburg, of 
48 pages and cover. 


$1,692.50 for 64 pages and cover or $1,401.25 for 


Costs and Receipts of the JouRNAL for 1933-34, including printers’ bills, half-tone cuts, postage, 


and articles, are as follows: 






















































































No. of Advertising Advertising | Net Net 
Month Copies Pages Pages Receipts Cost Cost Prout 
| | 
September .............| 65,000 52 125/16 $1,341.89 | $1,730.09 $388.20 |__.._______ ms 
October Kvhkensteaeenine 63,000 52 . 10-18 ne 1,197.22 1,683.87 
November --...--------- 61,00 3 79/6 | 989.20 1,208.00 
December Seen One nre soet im 61,000 52 ia 6-3/8 “ 832.89 1,613.79 
January aR eect maoe 66 ,000 104 ink 9-9/16 se 1,997.75 3,108.16 
POOTMATY osceu5ceun- in 63,000 60 1-5/8 > ~~ 1,485 47 1,960.60 
ER ..| 58,000 68 +|~~+«15-5/8 8,087.84! 1,867.75 |---------------- $220.09 
April poet NIG te a ~ 58,500 9-7/8 i, ni 2,599.75 BGR a8t toe er ce ee 988.04 
May ....-.....-...------| 58,500! 60 | 25/8 | 2,670.96! 1,860.29 |... 8077 
June ah eres aaa Cana “ 58,500. “ae, ; ae ma 4,775.01 aaa 1,649.39 Re: 125.62 
Total -..-.----.-. 612,500 592 +~«~»~«128-3/8 ~=«| ~—-16.207.98' 18,302.55 | 84,280.00 $2,135.52 
BE ARIE Se oa eas oslo Wag GRIER Owe we a ene GGde Bie ub loraterd alaraleletore wwlears $4,230.09 
a incscicta a elec sete Blosser ate rare TS le aees oo iw ea eke 2,135.52 
ee I en 5-6 a kb ee Rew EN A ee Ale alee wee WE Rhee eee ee 2,094.57 
RA AE OPE GOT Oe, oiss8eis asters ce has aueee AERO FEN we wee We wa aI ee STS 209.26 
RUDOORAND: Ale OBE ONE DO ree a iisc a colsireveiiav sess: Sha Soee orn wee ace alg ovo. ow alae lel ale eletara s $2,303.83 


4. The Education Bulletin 

Beginning with October 9, 1933, the Education 
Bulletin, Volume II, has been issued weekly 
with the exception of one week during the 
Christmas holidays. The smallest number of 
copies of any weekly number was 8,500. The 
maximum number of any issue was 62,000. This 
issue, dated January 29, 1934, featured “The 
Executive Council Swings Into Action” and was 
sent to the total membership of the Association. 

The total number of individual copies of the 
Bulletin dating from October 9, 1933, to May 28, 
1934, totaled 429,900 with a total cost for print- 
ing and mailing of $2,947.38, or an average cost 
per individual Bulletin of 6.85 mills. At this 


average rate for an individual copy, thirty-three 
weekly issues cost, for printing and mailing 


purposes, 22.6 cents. The cost of the Education 
Bulletin given above does not cover any cost of 
editorial, stenographic, or clerical work in keep- 
ing subscription addressograph lists up-to-date 
and preparing mailing lists. 

Financial data follow: 
Cost of printing and mailing Bulletins 

Nos. 1-33, Volume II (429,900 copies), 

issued from October 9, 1933, to May 


PINS oiacarceale Deiclvia catlce lene tin Cee $2,947.38 
Subscriptions for the current 

year paid for before July 

MG WSS ale tes iar aust er aysareusies $ 760.00 
Subscriptions received July 1, 

1933, to June 30, 1934 ...... 2,161.19 2,921.19 
WCE PIG nos dices ore ree ee re eee $ 26.19 


September, 1934 
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The figure above, $26.19, represents the cost 
to the Association for copies to the Executive 
Council, Presidents of Local Branches for spe- 
cial edition to all members of the Association, 
and general office use. 

5. Current Fund, December 10, 
June 30, 1934. 
The details of this report, as well as 
the report of the Welfare Fund appear 
en pages 33-35. 
II. The Harrisburg Convention, December 26-28 

President Ross reviewed the time schedule 
and presented a preliminary draft of the pro- 
grams of the general sessions with names of 
speakers already secured. He requested the 
Presidents of Departments to be ready to re- 
port on their programs and those of their sec- 
tions at the next meeting of the Executive 
Council, September 15. After consideration of 
different kinds of music for the convention pro- 
grams, on motion of Doctor Tolley, properly 
seconded, the Executive Council voted to invite 
Harrisburg School Organizations to furnish the 
music for the general sessions. 

III. Committee Reports 

President Ross reported that the committee on 
Cooperative Study of the Unit of Administra- 
tion and Its Financing had held three meetings, 
that a drafting committee of five is working on 
the findings, and that an early meeting of the 
executive committee with the drafting commit- 
tee is contemplated. He reported also on his 
correspondence with the secretary of the State 
Chamber of Commerce concerning the work of 
the Committee on Finances of that body. He 
reported progress in the work of the Economic 
Status Study, which is being carried on by L. 
R. Gottlieb, tax expert, New York City. 

IV. Policy Regarding Candidates 

After a consideration of policies proposed for 
contacting candidates for public office regarding 
the P.S.E.A. Legislative Program, the Executive 
Council voted that the P.S.E.A. should take the 
lead in this matter rather than the Local 
Branches, but that reports be made to the offi- 
cers of Local Branches. 

V. Membership 
The reasons for the slump of 3,318 in member- 
ship were discussed and the following plans 
were suggested for increasing the membership: 
1. Doctor Tolley reported an attitude of interest 
and friendliness on the part of the College 
Presidents at their Carlisle meeting. He 
stated that sentiment was favorable to pro- 
rating the cost of a composite advertisement 
in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL of the 
liberal arts colleges of the State 

2. Director Lindsay. spoke of the possibility and 
desirability of reaching the membership of 
the Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

3. Doctor Hurrell told of the methods used by 


1933, to 
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the State Vocational Association at their va- 
rious meetings 


4. Doctor Ross discussed ways of reaching 


school board secretaries and members, and 
superintendents and supervising principals. 
He also spoke of the plans for stimulating 
professional interest in our 280 Local 
Branches through the Program of Activities 
already worked out. He suggested that each 
member of the Executive Council should 
take an active interest in stimulating mem- 
bership in his own group. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary 


Committee on Teacher Welfare 

The Committee on Teacher Welfare met at 
Headquarters on Saturday, June 23, 1934, at 
9:30 a.m. Members present were: M. S. Bentz, 
Ebensburg; Jessie Gray, Philadelphia; H. E. 
Gress, Lancaster; and W. M. Peirce, Ridgway. 
Members absent but accounted for were: Edwin 
C. Broome, Philadelphia, chairman; Walter R. 
Douthett, Darby; and Ben G. Graham, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Following a reading of the minutes of the 
meeting of April 7, 1934, and their approval 
without change, the committee received finan- 
cial statements as follows: 


WELFARE FUND 


Balance on hand December 9, 1933 .. $12,461.49 
COMUMIBUMONS: 650s c ociweccanwencs 6,317.81 
CHGCR TCCONDIO «occ e ec we ee ceaee necks 3,550.83 
"ROUGE NEGGINS «2... oc ckteve nese $22,330.13 
Pr aRMEVCINOINONN oe d7u sou g.co Sake on nieuslees 13,824.32 
Balance on hand June 21, 1934 .. $ 8,505.81 


LLtoyD MIFFLIN MEMoRIAL SALE 
In the final report on the proceeds from the 
sale of the personal property of the P.S.E.A. in 
the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, the value of the 
amount salvaged totaled $3,444.52. 
Five-Year Comparative Statement—Receipts 
from Contributions and Expenditures 
for Welfare ‘(Not including Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial) 
Contri- Expen- 
butions ditures 
7, 1929, to Dec. 14, 1929 $15,604.89 $ 1,608.82 
15, 1929, to Dec. 15, 1930 13,412.64 9,703.98 
16, 1930, to Dec. 15, 1931 21,785.94 13,507.54 
16, 1931, to Dec. 10, 1932 19,748.89 18,109.39 
Dec. 11,1932, to Dec. 9, 1933 14,944.22 19,132.17 
Dec. 10, 1933, to June 21,1934 6,317.81 10,871.29 
The committee received a report on the status 
of beneficiaries and information concerning the 
provisions of the recently enacted Old Age As- 
sistance Act effective December 1, 1934. Fol- 
lowing a complete discussion of the Old Age 
(Turn to page 30) 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRA 
For 1934-1935 
* 


The Association has approved as its legislative 
jectives for 1934-1935: 
1. To maintain the Edmonds Act until a_ bet 
plan is devised 
2. To have the State bear at least one-third of 
total cost of education 
3. To secure a revision of the taxation and ass 
ment system 


~ 


~ 


. To simplify our government through a mod4 
constitution 


7 


5. To have appropriations made to cover all 
ficiencies resulting from the action of 
last General Assembly including legislat 
to prevent the practice of non-payment 
taxes by large solvent corporations 

6. To secure a revision of the method of comp 
ing high school tuition 

7. To maintain the teachers’ retirement system 
its present satisfactory condition 

8. To secure legislation that will result in reas 
able tenure for teachers 

9. To revise the child labor laws of Pennsylva 
so they will conform with the spirit of { 
child labor amendment 

10. To develop through cooperative efforts leg 

lation that will result in restoration of { 

complete school program, reorganization 
the units of school administration, and re 
sion of the methods of school support. 


People acting in a@ group can accomplish thir 
which no individual acting alone can ever hope 
bring about.--FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Ke tank Ta 
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Pane: Sacsien Education Pccomidonas 


Power The power of the PSEA is in its members. In the PSEA we find the educa- 
tional workers of Pennsylvania banded together in a vigorous professional organiza- 
tion. Maximum power is realized only when every teacher in Pennsylvania is an 
active member and each active member is a working force. Thus the combined power 
of the individual members becomes the power of the Association. 


. 

SERVICE —Service is reciprocal. Each member has opportunity to serve the Associa- 
tion and the Association in turn serves each member. Committees, conventions, local 
meetings, Executive Council, School Journal, Education Bulletin, and Headquarters 
Staff are the means through which local members serve and through which the As- 
sociation serves local members. 


‘ 
HK pucation “Give light and the people will find a way.” 
Local Branches Study problems of teaching and teachers. 


Conventions—-Programs and conferences with messages from national figures in the 
field of education and at the same time opportunity for local contributions and 
discussion in round table and section meetings. 


School Journal--An outstanding educational periodical—ten monthly issues 60,000 
circulation-——-contains professional articles in the field of education, articles of 
educational interest, personality items of educational workers, reports of the gov- 
erning body of the Association and its committees, status of educational legisla- 
tion, reviews of new books in the field of education, and reliable advertisements. 


Education Bulletin An up-to-the-minute weekly publication brings to subseribers 
timely facts and data with which to interpret current movements, current hap- 
penings in the legislature, review and status of legislative bills of major interest 
to school people, and news from Local Branches. 


A ccomptisument The late Eli M. Rapp, Berks County, who was president of the 
Association in 1916 wrote as follows, “The Association since its organization in 1852 
has initiated and fostered every forward movement in Pennsylvania. All progressive 
school legislation has had the pronounced endorsement of the Association . . . It 
has had an honorable part in securing the admirable School Code in effect today. 
The Association with such a record deserves the support of every teacher in the 
Commonwealth.” 


The Association looks forward to continued accomplishments in the immediate 
future that will outrank its achievements of the past. On the preceding page appear 
in detail its legislative objectives for 1934-35. We invite all educational workers to 
join the Pennsylvania State Education Association in its efforts to bring to the boys 
and girls of Pennsylvania better public education opportunities. 


Working Together We Will Win 
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Association Activities 
(From page 27) 

Assistance Act and its effect on the work of The 

Teacher Welfare Committee, the following res- 

olution was adopted: 

“Inasmuch as old age assistance was estab- 
lished by the legislature of 1933 and inasmuch 
as the law becomes effective December 1, 1934, 
therefore, be it resolved, That no one shall be 
a beneficiary of the Welfare Fund of the P. S. 
E. A. after November, 1934, who can establish 
eligibility for the old age assistance; that all 
present beneficiaries of the Welfare Fund shall 
be notified as of July 1, 1934, of this fact; and 
that after December, 1934, monthly payments 
from the Teacher Welfare Fund shall not ex- 
ceed $30 per month per individual, the rate 
established as a maximum under the Old Age 
Assistance Act.” 

The committee made a complete re-survey of 
all the cases now aided, readjusting payments 
to certain beneficiaries. The net result of its 
action following a re-evaluation of the amounts 
paid beneficiaries was a total reduction of 
$204.81 per month for the beneficiary payroll. 

The committee considered applications for aid 
from six individuals. In five of these instances, 
action of the committee was favorable to the 
exieusion of welfare aid. 

Certain criteria were considered to serve as 
basic considerations in guiding the committee 
in making future grants. These were: 

1. No welfare aid for less than ten years of 
service except in cases of incapacitation dur- 
ing in-service teaching 

2. A maximum grant of $30 per month for 
twenty or more years of service 

3. For service between ten and twenty years, 
welfare aid to be allotted on a fractional 
basis. Example: Fifteen years of service— 
15/20 of $30 per month, etc. 

At 1:15 p. m. the committee adjourned. 

H. E. Gayman, Secretary 





CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, recogniz- 
ing the need in industry for artists trained to 
design articles of utility to be made in quantity 
production, is introducing a course of Indus- 
trial Design into its department of painting and 
design. The student will be directed in a thor- 
ough study of the principles of design, drawing, 
and the history of the arts and crafts up to 
our times. With this background he will spend 
the latter half of his four years studying ar- 
tistic expression as modified by the nature of 
quantity production, the character and limita- 
tions of the various materials, consumers’ needs, 
and marketing problems. The student so 


trained should be prepared to work within the 
needs of a particular industry with a minimum 
of time lost in training at the plant. 


September, 1934 


Parent-Teacher Convention in Scranton 


The biennial convention of the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Parents and, Teachers will be held 
in Scranton on October 9, 10, and 11. The pro- 
gram of the convention is woven about the 
theme, Developing Social Responsibility Through 
Home, School, and Community. Mrs. Walter E. 
Greenwood of Coatesville, president of the 
Congress, will be the presiding officer. The 
sessions will be held in the Elm Park Church 
House, and Hotel Casey will be the convention 
headquarters. 

Mrs. B. F. Langworthy of Winnetka, I11., 
president of the National Congress, will address 
the meeting on Tuesday, Home Day, on the sub- 
ject, Developing Responsibility Through the 
Home. Mrs. Naldah Ross of Scranton is also 
scheduled to speak at this session. A banquet 
on the evening of October 9 will have John H. 
Dyer, superintendent of Scranton schools, as 
toastmaster and Mrs. Langworthy as _ guest 
speaker. The Lackawanna County Chorus of 
Parents and Teachers will offer the music for 
this banquet in the Masonic Temple. 


School Day, Wednesday, October 10, opens at 
8 a. m. with a men’s breakfast in charge of 
Marshall H. Dean of New Cumberland. De- 
veloping Social Responsibility Through the 
School is to be the topic for a panel discussion 
led by Mary Riggs Noble and Anna Green of 
the department of public instruction. In the 
afternoon A. M. Castle of the department will 
be the speaker. The banquet on Wednesday 
evening is to have Thomas Francis, superin- 
tendent of Lackawanna County schools as 
toastmaster. The guest speakers scheduled are 
Henry Crane, pastor, Elm Park Church, and 
Carmon Ross, President, Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. A trip to the mines is 
also a feature for October 10. 

October 11 is community day and Evelyn 
Carpenter of the department of public instruc- 
tion is the speaker on the subject, Is This Your 
Child? The election of officers is to take place 
on this date, and a tree is to be dedicated to 
the memory of Mrs. Wm. Brice, Jr., president 
of the Congress from 1926 to 1930. The dedi- 
cation is to be in charge of Mrs. E. A. Hower of 
Johnstown. Music will be furnished by the 
pupils of the Scranton schools. A tea will fol- 
low the dedication. 


Classes and panel discussions are being 
planned on many topics relative to the work of 
the Congress for Wednesday and Thursday from 
9 to 10 in the morning. Mrs. H. R. Pope, State 
chairman of music, will be in charge of the 
P. T. A. choruses. The local chairman of ar- 
rangements is Mrs. J. D. Nickey of Scranton. 
—Katharine Davis Jones. 
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A. E. BACON 


ROBERT P. BARNER 





S. N. EWAN, Jr. 


Newly-Elected Superintendents 


A. E. Bacon 


A. E. Bacon is the new superintendent of the 
Wilkes-Barre schools. He succeeds Harry H. 
Zeiser who died in May just after his re-elec- 
tion for a fifth term as superintendent of 
schools. 

Mr. Bacon is a native of Wilkes-Barre, at- 
tended its schools, then Lafayette College. He 
taught in Coughlin High School from 1907 until 
the beginning of the World War. At the close 
of the War he returned to Coughlin as teacher 
of mathematics. After a year and a half as 
principal of the Grant Street Elementary School 
he was appointed principal.and organized the 
G. A. R. High School. Six years later he was 
sent to the new Elmer L. Meyers High School, 
where he remained until his election as super- 
intendent. 





Robert P. Barner 


Robert P. Barner, principal of the Rochester 
Senior High School, was elected superintendent 
of the Rochester schools on ‘April 23. Mr. Barner 
is a graduate of the Rochester High School and 
of the University of Pittsburgh, and took his 
master’s degree at Columbia University in 1927. 
Mr. Barner entered the Rochester school system 
in 1922 and has served as teacher, assistant 
principal, principal of the junior high school 
and of the senior high school. 





DuBois HicH ScuHoot building is being en- 
larged by a six-room addition and gymnasium. 
The work is being done under the provisions 
of the PWA. It is expected to be ready for 
occupancy by November 1. 


S. N. Ewan, Jr. 


S. N. Ewan, Jr., former principal of Lans- 
downe High School, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Lansdowne. 

Mr. Ewan graduated from Haverford College 
in 1921 and secured his M.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1929. He has served 
in the Lansdowne schools for eight years, the 
last four as principal. He served in the Navy 
during the World War. 





Frank M. Haiston 


Frank M. Haiston, the new superintendent of 
Pottstown’s schools, served as instructor in the 
Institute of Education of New York University 
last year and received a doctor’s degree from 
that institution. 
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ROBERT C. METZ 


Robert C. Metz 


The new superintendent at Ashley, Ro- 
bert C. Metz, has been a teacher in the 
Ashley public schools for twenty-four con- 
secutive years except for the time he served 
in the regular United States Army. For the 
last ten years he has served as principal of the 
high school. He is a graduate of the Ashley 
High School and State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg. He received his bachelor of arts 
degree at Susquehanna University and has 
taken graduate work at Lafayette College, 
Pennsylvania State College, and University of 
Pennsylvania. He expects to receive the master 
of science degree in education from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania soon. 





John E. Shambach 


John E. Shambach has gone from the super- 
intendency of the Sunbury schools to act as 
superintendent of schools at Donora. Before 
going to Sunbury, Mr. Shambach served as 
supervising principal of the Westmont-Upper 
Yoder District of Johnstown, as supervising 
principal of Wiconisco schools, and as teacher 
of mathematics at a State Teachers College. 





D. C. HEATH AND Company, a leader in the 
modern language field, is taking over the dis- 
tribution and sales of the entire University of 
Chicago foreign language series, as well as titles 
in preparation. By so doing the Heath Com- 
pany is renewing an affiliation made more than 
forty years ago when D. C. Heath served as 
first director of the University of Chicago Press. 
United with the Heath list of over seven hun- 
dred active titles, the Heath-Chicago Language 
Series will be maintained as a distinct unit. 





JOHN E. SHAMBACH 


September, 1934 














S. M. SHORT 


S. M. Short 


S. M. Short, the new superintendent of Juni- 
ata County schools, is a graduate of Albright 
College and has a master’s degree from the 
same institution. He has also taken graduate 
work in Pennsylvania State College. Mr. Short 
has had eight years’ experience as a teacher 
and high school principal in Juniata County. 
He also taught one year in the Steelton High 
School and four years in the Albright Pre- 
paratory School in Myerstown, and was for six 
years principal of the Albright High School in 
Liling, China. 

















Frank Watson 


Frank Watson, principal of the Kinglsley 
Township schools, has been elected superin- 
tendent of the schools of Forest County. 





Life is the gift of Nature; but beautiful living 
is the gift of Wisdom.—Greek Adage. 
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’ 
Treasurer's Report 
x. CURRENT FUND 


December 10, 1933—June 30, 1934 
RECEIPTS 

I. Membership Dues 

I Neos civicivin video Walne ta vita. Ks-05 sow ee wniecs 
II. Advertising 

Regular numbers of Journal ....$11,048.05 

Pa. Educational Review ...... 22.50 
III. Subscriptions to Journal 

MOMOUE DOME sie s.o 0.00 a ociee sess 93.00 

Miscellaneous ........ccccoceces 64.90 
IV. Rent 


Rent for offices in Headquarters Bldg. 


Vv. Education Bulletin 
Subscriptions to 


VI. Commercial Exhibits 
Philadelphia Commercial Exhibits 
VII. Miscellaneous 
Long distance telephone ........ 
Refunds: 
F ire _ insurance 
policies on Head- 
GHEPTETR: ccccses 164.74 
Traveling expenses 30.75 
U. S. Flag Assn. 
Proceedings 1.00 
Sales: 
Bound volumes of 
TOGHERE occ ecco 25.00 
Desk and chair .. 20.00 
Extra copies of 
SOUPREL oo ccscss 85 
Mailing lists ..... 141.28 
Office Supplies ... 1.50 
Shaw’s Thesis on 
retirement ..... 1.5) 
Waste paper .... 6.15 
Total Receipts ....cssees 
EXPENDITURES 
I. General Control 
Traveling Expenses: 
Executive Council .. $1,276.10 
Executive Secretary 


and assistants 
and Secretary 
of Permanent Fund 


Bonds for Treas. 

and Treas. 
Postage 
Printing and stationery 
Repairing office equipment 
Supplies office and addressograph 
Telephone and telegraph 





Education Bulletin 


196.49 


297.89 $1,573.99 


60.00 
526.82 
381.03 

12.00 
291.18 
149.52 


II. Personal Service (Salaries for 
6% months) 
Executive Secretary .........-- 
Asst. Executive Secretary and 
Director of Research ........ 

Assistant Editor ..........++... 
a I ee eer re er 
Asst. to Director of Research 
BEGROSTADNEE occ cccisvcsccssccsss 
Stenographer .....ccccccccsecvcs 
Stenographer (2% months) 
Addressograph Clerk .........-- 
Extra clerical help ............. 
TVCGGUPOR oo cccccce se setsceusses 

III. Association Activities 


1. Pa. School Journal 
Printing and mail- 
ing 7 numbers 
including half- 

tone cuts 

Pa. Edu. 


Review 11. 


ts 


Education Bulletin 
Printing and mail- 

ing 27 
3. National 
Cleveland 
Washington, D. C. 


issues 
Meetings 


4,846.47 


2,772.18 
1,308.89 
1,041.87 
875.95 
740.05 
490.84 
300.00 
684.02 
34.99 
162.50 


2,538.98 


178.44 


$18,634. 


11,070.55 


1,845. 
786.2 


930. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


394.27 


$33.819.06 


$2,994.54 


4. State Meetings 
Philadelphia 
5. Committees 
Board of Trustees 
of Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial and 
Teacher Welfare 
Civil Service ee 
Conmetit & 
tional Revision . 
Contae te 
Fact Finding 
Co-operative Study 
of the Unit of 
Admini s- 
tration and its 
fimancing ....0<.. 
Economic Status 
Study, Advisory 
Legislation 
Lloyd Mifflin 
morial 
Methods 
) i ane 
Professional Ethics 
Program for Local 
Branches ...... 
Retirement Fund 
Relations ...... 


182.20 
113.87 


59.35 


12.00 


Me- 
of ‘Pub- 
129.24 
11.39 


285.74 
90.44 


6. Special Services 
Co-operative Study 
of the Unit of 
AG &@ i Si & 
tration and its 
Financing, Con- 
sultant 
Economic 
Study, 


ace were 73.03 
Status 
Tax Ex- 
PORE ccankcawens 
Federal Aid _ for 
Education, 
Emergency Ap- 
propriation for 
WE sc canexcews 
Hanover Township 
Investigation 
Legislative 
COP iconadcuaeke 
National Council of 
Education, 
PSEA tepresen- 
tative at Cleve 
land 
Research, 
Dept. of Super- 
intendents 


291.61 


50.00 


59.38 
(Me- 
20.00 


34.83 


anes 25.00 
Annual Conference of Conven- 
tion District Presidents 
8. Convention Districts 
Central 
Northeastern 
Southeastern 
Southern 


10.60 
729.98 
1,117.20 
4196.67 
9. Dues to other or- 
ganizations: 
Edu. Press 
of America 
Harrisburg Cham- 
ber of Com- 
merce 
National 


Assn. 
5.00 


ala irerretnra 12.50 
Assn. of 
Executive Secre 
taries of State 
Edu. Assns. 

National Education 
Association 

World Federation 
of Edu. Assns. 


5.0 
100.00 


10.00 
IV. Permanent Headquarters 
Maintenance 


MO eactucdeeevceers ss 
Janitor Service 
Power and Light .... 
Repairs: Painting, 
etc. 


papering, 


plumbing, 


3,546.46 


1,631.10 


553.85 


112.00 


2,254.45 


132.50 


23,318.90 





17.02 


436.04 





V. Retirement for Association Employees 
Contributions 
By employees 
By Association 


732.11 
732.11 


1,464.22 


VI. Fixed Charges 
Insurance 

Compensation 

Fire protection apparatus .... 4.50 

Perpetual on Headquarters 


2,911.26 
VII. Miscellaneous ° 
Attorney’s fee Regarding Trans- 
fer of Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
Refunds: 
Membership Dues 
Education Bulletin 
Subscriptions 


18.00 


50 18.50 
U. S. Government Tax 
on Checks: 
Current Fund 


Revolving Fund 137.97 





Total Expenditures $45,589.55 





December 9, 
December 10, 


1933, Balance on hand 
1933—June 30, 1934, 


$34,188.45 
33,819.06 


68,007.51 


Receipts 


1938—June 30, 1934, 


December 10, 
penditures 45,589.55 
June 30, 1934, ‘Balance on hand ........... 
*This balance is segregated, as follows: 
Commonwealth Trust Co. 
Restricted balance ... $5,020.34 
Non-restricted balance . 1.99 $5,022.33 
Dauphin Deposit Trust Co. 
Non-restricted balance 


$22,417.96* 


17,395.63 $22,417.96 


BANK RECONCILIATION 





June 30, 1934, . Dauphin Deposit Trust Co. 
RRR sac oa chee tute ws se <ueasaewsanolkesins $17,583.37 
Vouchers not Clearing Bank: 
Voucher 
187.60 
17,395.77 
.14 





$17,395.63 


June 30, 1934, Commonwealth Trust Company 


MPGBETICNCE BAIRANCE io sicc.cis ccmevereecccesae 5,020.34 
Non-restricted balance ............ee.0. 1.99 
June 30, 1934, Real balance on hand ........ $22,417.96 
II. WELFARE FUND 
December 10, 1933—June 30, 1934 
RECEIPTS 
PR ee Or te -. $6,322.31 
II. Guests at Lloyd Mifflim Memorial ....... 808 . 60 
(Dee. 10, 1933—April 30, 1934) 
III. U. 8. Government Bonds 
NN REE PO NSS Ln Ee Ee eT 106.25 
IV. Miscellaneous 
COP TFN ockccdnccvcncnsneses $.25 
Return of allowance, benefici- 
aries deceased ......cccccccce 51.86 
Refund on buzzer installation .. -95 
Room Service .....ccscccccccce 1.00 
TCTOTER TO os ivss. ds hd ane sceene 87.01 
Scranton Christmas Gift balance 4.00 
Sales: 
POGUCE .00sc0cc0ce $36.46 
Me Sussavecevncsase -62 37.08 


1,504.90 


I. 


II. 


III. 


Telephone calls 
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Sale at time of closing Lloyd 


Mifflin Memorial: 


September, 1934 


7.10 


2,446.73 


Automobiles ....... 325.00 
OCHICRENG sce sccese 27.39 
Fruit and jelly 19.68 

Furniture and equip- 
Merrie ree 1,715.70 

Collection on dray- 
BBO cvecccccccces 22.00 

Refunds on _ insur- 
ance policies 336.96 

Mosel. MSCOWe ei vivieccceess 
EXPENDITURES 
Beneficiaries 


Monthly allowances for beneficiaries 


(Present number—69 for 7 months) 


Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 








1. General Control 
Automobiles: 

Insurance $48.20 

Repairs 3.00 

Supplies 117.86 $169.06 
OMNES  voccsss vs 1.10 
Telephone ........ 40.65 

2. Maintenance 
Coal, gasoline for 

cook stove ..... 293.86 
BIOWEES.  cssiceses 1.75 
WORE vsceveoccsces 561.78 
Light and power . 99.74 
Pimmbing ..ccccs. 4.50 
Poultry feed ..... 37.35 
Repairs to equip- 

Ment wccccoes 4.40 
a eee 32.95 
Hardware ....... 6.95 

3. Personal Service 
(Salaries for 444 Mos.) 
Sutperi rn 

tendent 

(3% Mos.) .... 282.50 
Caretaker ....... 0.00 
Housekeeper ..... 5. 
UE. aisle ne cates: 5. 
Extra household 

DANO Swesceeeeas 3.50 
Extra help on 

BPOUNGS  .5.000 5.00 

4. Electrical Work ............ 

>. Insurance 
Compensation .......ccsesee 

6. Rent for Cloverton 
Four and one-half months 

rere 

7. Sale of furniture 

and equipment 
Advertising ...... 10.99 
Drayage and crat- 

RA ee 45.07 

8. Taxes 
1933 and 1934 Road ........ 

9. Miscellaneous 
Hospital expense, 

guest at Lloyd 

Mifflin Memorial 75.00 
Refunds 

Guest receipts 42.00 

Contributions .. 13.00 
Revolving Fund 50.00 
U. 8S. Govt. Tax 

on Revolving 

Fund checks ... a 

Miscellaneous 

PEE Finda cacdtancacsehas wow 

U. S. Govt. tax on checks .... 


December 9, 
Dauphin Deposit Trust Company $7,461.49 
U 


Total Expenditures 





1933, Balance on hand: 


S. Government Bonds 


$210.81 


1,043.28 


912.00 
53.80 


22.96 


360.00 


56.06 


80.11 


180.70 


20.75 
12.56 


2,635.98 


$9.873.14 


$10,871.29 


2,919.72 


33.31 





000.00 


$13,824.32 


$12,461.49 
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December 10, 1933—-June 30, 1934, Receipts 9,873.14 
$22,334.63 
December 10, 1933—June 30, 1934, Ex- 

WED gc ocr ec cankenenc db csconesentees 13,824.32 
June 30, 1934, Balance on hand ............ $8,510.31 
BANK RECONCILIATION 
June 30, 1934, Balance in bank ........... $4,015.45 

Vouchers not clearing bank: 
Voucher 
Number 
é $25.63 
20.98 
10.00 
26.44 
20.00 
19.57 
24.99 
29.62 
25.36 
35.00 
26.24 
7 6.61 
SE ic isis unig 2 Cree hac OR autora ari etarare ae 35.00 
MEE ic ato onc noni ace he ceueed 25.00 
EE is oraebp eo otea a sacwuaee naw 15.00 
MMI sis oracles ast intone sleep eee ate 20.00 
po Ee Cr py Teri torre eee 15.00 
CT BRR ee errr ee rr rere 20.00 
ARABIAN eran aire rrr ance 20.00 
ES ak Pe cnseUwkcWine cake eek Cees 29.19 
BE sc pe eda dies Deane e se Ree Wek 29.44 
MT 66 Neil moue eevee tents 25.63, 504.70 
3,510.75 
U. S. Govt. tax on above vouchers 22 @ 2¢ 44 
3,510.31 
U. S. Govt. Bonds ....cccccccecccesccceces “0 5,000.00 
June 80, 1934, Real balance on hand ........ $8,510.31 


III. LLOYD MIFFLIN MEMORIAL ENDOWMENT FUND 
December 10, 1933—June 30, 1934 


December 9, 1933, Balance on Hand ....... $449.35 
December 10, 1933—June 30, 1934, Interest 6.73 
June 30, 1934, Balance on Hand ........... $456.08 


The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Endowment Fund, as re- 
ported above, is on a restricted basis in the Commonwealth 
Trust Company, Harrisburg. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER L. PHILIPS, 
‘Treasurer. 





Auditor's Report 


July 26, 1934 
Officers and Members of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: 

Pursuant to instructions, I have audited the 
books of account and financial records of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, for the year July 1, 1933, 
to June 30, 1934, and herewith submit report of 
the following accounts: 

1. Current Fund 

2. Welfare Fund 

3. Revolving Fund 

4. Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Endowment Fund 

All cash in bank was verified by independent 
communication with those banks. The Current 
Fund includes a deposit of $5,020.34 still on re- 
stricted account. The Welfare Fund includes 
U. S. Government bonds set up now at their 
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par value of $5,000.00. The Permanent Fund, 
which was not a subject of audit, is taken from 
the November 10, 1933 statement of the trus- 
tees. Of the amount due on equipment sold 
from the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home, $729.37 


was collected on July 5, 1934. The Perpetual 
Insurance Fund is 90% of the payment of $2,- 
865.00 for perpetual insurance on the Perma- 
nent Headquarters, which proportion, by the 
terms of that contract is a permanent asset. The 
mortgage on the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home 
of $6,000.00 has been assigned to your Associa- 
tion in reimbursement for a mortgage of that 
amount assumed when the Home was accepted 
and which was subsequently paid. 


The audit was applied particularly to the cash 
receipts and the cash disbursements. All sources 
from which cash is received were examined to 
determine the completeness of credit. Cash 
collections were examined as to the correctness 
of account and their conformity with statistical 
records. All income was found to be fully ac- 
counted for and correctly recorded. 


Cash disbursements were subjected to rigid 
scrutiny as to the propriety of expenditure, the 
authority for disbursements, and the correctness 
of record. Within the scope of this examination 
no errors were noted. 


The Treasurer’s Report published on pages 
244 to 246 of the January issue of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, and covering the pe- 
riod July 1 to December 9, 1933, was audited 
and approved excepting that, in agreement with 
a correction which had been made on the rec- 
ords, an amount of $630 is to be transferred 
from Advertising, Regular numbers of JOURNAL 
to Membership Dues, Annual. A report for the 
period December 10, 1933, to June 30, 1934, was 
audited and approved. 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 
As at June 30, 1934 
Assets 
Cash and Securities 

Current Fund ........ce0. aeaseues $22,417.96 
Revolving Fund . js 
WROEIIEO POUND oe ccneccecscccncces 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Endowment 








NE wcvccunducacncadreunenmaas 456.08 
PURMIAMORE PORE 6c. cccccccevacce= 24,472.18 $56,056.53 
Receivables 
Be cm Wowinment Gale 6 ccccvccccccsccace 830.62 
Investments 
Perpetual Insurance Fund ........ 2,578.50 
Mortgage on Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 6,000.00 8,578.50 
Real Estate and Equipment 
Heal Hatate ...ccccsccccccscssces 136,424.54 
WS, s.  ccescdvacus $13,453.11 
Less Reserve for De- 
DROCINGION 6 cacccénecae 6,297.80 7,155.31 143,579.85 
$209,045.50 
Capital 
i NNO 5 os 6o secre ceusawearnncessevenenees $209,045.50 
Certificate 


Subject to the foregoing report, I hereby cer- 
tify that the accompanying reports correctly set 
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forth the financial condition and operations of 
your Association for the period stated. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) A. J. Esy, 
Certified Public Accountant 





Reorganization of State College School 
of Education 


Announcement has just been made of the re- 
organization of the school of education of The 
Pennsylvania State College as a professional 
school.on the upper division-graduate basis. 
Provision for the work of the first two college 
years has been made through cooperation with 
the School of Liberal Arts by the organization 
of a common two-year curriculum in that 
school which is expected to meet the need for 
cultural and basic courses, thus the professional 
courses and activities are left for the upper 
and graduate divisions. Candidates having 
completed the lower division work with a sat- 
isfactory record will be admitted to the school 
of education on the basis of comprehensive and 
other examinations, character, and personal in- 
terview. 

A five-year integrated professional curricu- 
lum will be provided, permitting prospective 
educational leaders to drop out .of the school 
for professional experience after receiving each 
of the first two degrees (bachelor and master) 
and requiring them to integrate this profes- 
sional experience with their further study until 
the highest degree is attained. A fundamental 
principle of the reorganization which has been 
in effect at the institution for several years is 
the essential unity of theory and practice in 
professional , training. Courses taken during 
periods of residence at the college carry over 
and are applied in actual school work during 
intervals between periods of study, which inter- 
vals, in turn, provide opportunity for research 
and experiment in actual school situations and 
contribute practical school ,experience for the 
interpretation and enrichment of further study 
for the next degree. The plan of reorganization 
provides that the professional degrees, master 
of education and doctor of education, shall be 
administered by the school of education, while 
the academic degrees of equivalent ranks, with 
majors in education, shall continue in charge 
of the graduate school of the college. 

The organization of the school for the per- 
formance of its various functions consists of 
the following standing committees of the fac- 
ulty: Committee on pre-professional guidance, 
furnishing advisory service in the lower divi- 
sion of the college; executive committee, chiefly 
administrative in function; committee on ad- 
mission, examinations, and personnel; commit- 
tee on professional standards and advanced 
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study. The work of the committees is coordi- 
nated through the Dean, who is ex officio a 
member of all of them. 


The objectives sought in the reorganization 
are listed as: 


1. To delay until a later point in the college 
course the selection of candidates for train- 
ing in order to eliminate those manifestly 
unfit and to secure a higher quality of in- 
tellect and character 

2. To control the number of teachers trained 
by the college and keep it in a reasonable 
relation with the needs of the State for 
new teachers 

3. To work in closer coordination with the 
department of public instruction and with 
the State teachers colleges 

4. To provide a better guidance service for 

prospective teachers 

. To maintain the recognized standards and 

qualifications of the _best teacher-training 
institutions 

6. To limit enrolment in the professional 

courses to students in the upper division 
of the school of education or to those who 
present equivalent qualifications 

. To avoid duplication and waste 

8. To strengthen and integrate the profession- 
al curriculum 

9. To take the first necessary steps toward 
putting the school on a graduate basis 

10. To reduce the several undergraduate and 
graduate curricula to a single integrated 
curriculum which may be taken in seg- 
ments with professional experience between 
periods of study 

11. To place the administration of the strictly 
professional degrees (M.Ed. and Ed.D.) 
under the education faculty 

12. Likewise, to hand over the non-professional 
work to other faculties under which it is 
regularly offered in the form of service 
courses, and thus secure the maximum pre- 
paratory and cultural values 

13. To transmute the inordinate emphasis now 
placed ,upon academic credit into a delib- 
erate exaltation of superior ability and sig- 
nificant accomplishment 


o 


~] 





Matins 


With grateful hearts, we thank Thee 
For quiet, restful night. 
With joyful hearts, we praise Thee 
For glorious morning’s light. 
With humble hearts, we worship Thee, 
Adore Thee and obey. 
With valiant hearts, we’ll do Thy will 
Thruout this new born day. 
—Carleton Everett Knox 
Air: America the Beautiful 
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C. S. Miller 


Charles S. Miller, for the past five years 
superintendent of schools at Lansdowne, is the 
new president of State Teachers College, Slip- 
pery Rock. Dr. Miller is a graduate of Alle- 
gheny College, and holds the master’s degree 
from the University of Pittsburgh, and the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy from New York 
University. He was a teacher at Edgewood 
High School, principal of the high school at 
Clairton, and superintendent of the schools at 
Latrobe before his appointment at Lansdowne. 

Dr. Miller has served in various capacities 
in the State association; as a member of the 
Executive Council, delegate to the National 
Education Association, and member of com- 
mittees on Resolutions, Public Affairs, and Serv- 
ice to Local Branches. At the present time he 
is chairman of the Resolutions Committee. 





Northeast High Alumni Celebrate 
Anniversary 


The fortieth anniversary of the founding of 
the alumni association of the Northeast High 
School, Philadelphia, was celebrated on May 
15 at the Penn Athletic Club. Will B. Hadley 
of the class of 1900, City Treasurer of Philadel- 
phia and president of the Alumni Association, 
presided. J. Kennard Weaver of the class of 
1915, a member of the Philadelphia bar, was 
toastmaster. The speakers were Edwin C. 
Broome, superintendent of schools; John L. 
Haney, principal of Central High School; Mrs. 
William E. Lingelbach, Chester N. Farr, and 
William H. Loesche, members of the board of 
education; and Theodore S. Rowland, principal 
of the Northeast High School. Two veteran 
teachers of the faculty, George D. Firmin and 
Adolph H. Pfeil were guests of honor. The 
Association was formed in the home of John W. 
Moyer on May 15, 1894. 
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Fred P. Corson 


Fred P. Corson of Baldwin, New York, has 
been elected president of Dickinson College at 
Carlisle. He is one of the youngest men to head 
the 15l-year-old institution. 

Dr. Corson is a graduate of Dickinson in 1917 


with Phi Beta Kappa honors. He received his 
master’s degree in 1920 and eleven years later 
was honored with the degree of doctor of di- 
vinity. During his undergraduate days he 
served as office assistant to Marvin G. Filler, 
then dean and later the president of the college. 

Dr. Corson comes to Dickinson from the su- 
perintendency of the Brooklyn South District of 
the New York East Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 





Pennsylvania Association of Deans 
of Women 


The Pennsylvania Association of Deans of 
Women will hold its annual meeting in Har- 
risburg at the Penn-Harris Hotel Friday and 
Saturday, November 2 and 3. Nationally 
known speakers have been secured and a large 
attendance is expected. All members of the 
association are urged to make a special effort 
to attend. Those who might be interested in 
joining are cordially invited. It promises to 
be an interesting and inspiring session that no 
one can afford to miss. 

The officers of this year are: President, Mrs. 
Lillian K. Wyman, Philadelphia; vice-president, 
Lillian E. Johnson, Slippery Rock; secretary, 
Mary Cyril Aaron, Greensburg; treasurer, Ger- 
trude Bricker, Philadelphia. 





Whether a teacher, a principal, or a super- 
intendent, you don’t get cooperation by order- 
ing it as an army sergeant commands a soldier. 
Human beings are by nature independent.— 
Garry Cleveland Myers. 
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Annie Stewart 
Annie Stewart, for fifty-three years a teacher, 
was given recognition of her services by the 
teachers, students, and townspeople of Lansford 


at an impressive testimonial in May. Miss 
Stewart, who is retiring, served the schools of 
Lansford thirty-one years. Previous to enter- 
ing upon service in Lansford, she taught for 
eighteen years in Coaldale public schools. Prior 
to her regular employment she had taught four 
years in night school of Coaldale. 

Miss Stewart was presented two gifts. A 
radio was the gift of the students; an armchair, 
in which Miss Stewart sat during the exercises, 
the gift of the teachers. 





Nominees for School Employes’ 


Retirement Board 
The Committee appointed by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to nominate 
candidates for the vacancy on the School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board, which will be caused 


by the expiration of the term of T. T. Allen on , 


December 31, 1934, met in the office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction at 10:00 
a. m. on Saturday, June 16. 

The following persons constituted this Com- 
mittee: James N. Rule, Chairman; Jesse Heiges, 
Shippensburg; M. H. Thomas, Harrisburg; Guy 
Brosius, Lock Haven; W. H. Burd, Altoona; 
Alma Light, Lebanon; and Mabel Mulock, 
Allentown. 

The Committee nominated T. T. Allen, Presi- 
dent, State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
and C. S. Knapp, Superintendent, Warren 
County schools. 

Both Dr. Allen and Mr. Knapp have accepted 
the nomination and their names will appear on 
the ballots which will be distributed among the 
members of the School Employes’ Retirement 
Association some time before December 1, 1934. 
Full instructions will accompany the ballots, 
and the voting must be completed before De- 
cember 31, 1934. 
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Honorary Degrees 


Albright College, Reading, Pa.: 
Levi W. Mengel, curator, Reading Mu- 


seum and Art Gallery ......0.5 ccc LL.D. 
James N. Rule, supt. of public instruc- 
GLOOTN! = 4.s/aaegccakaain ce ererotes Nlacastearenacalerarnaesloreler a LL.D 


Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa.: 
Catherine Ruth Bower, principal, school 
of nursing, Western Pennsylvania 
Hospital, Pgh. 
Emory W. Hunt, pres. emeritus of Buck- 
nell University 
Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa.: 
John Henry Eisenhauer, Bucknell Uni- 
versity . 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa.: 
Vance C. McCormick, newspaper pub- 
Risher of “HAITiISDULe  ~. oie kei verses LL.D. 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa.: 
Will Grant Chambers, dean, school of 
education, Pennsylvania State College, D.Ed. 
Colonel Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, Washington, 
D:.C., and 
George Bolling Lee, New York City, 
grandsons of Grant and Lee, . 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa.: 
Edwin C. Broome, supt., Philadelphia 


ROMO ae aceon sealant ener LL.D 
Ben G. Graham, supt., Pittsburgh 
PL 2 RR ae ere ade RE Berea HPN ac ye LL.D 


Francis B. Haas, pres., S.T.C., Blooms- 
MOLI ccrarsnater ner tira eee te 
James N. Rule, supt. of public instruc- 
RAT coe aieien tin eee nee ene OS LL.D. 
David J. Waller, Jr., former supt. of 
public instruction ........ 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.: 
Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor of 
N. VY. University ......60..0 
Wilbur H. Fleck, dean of Wyoming 
Seminary LL.D 
William Shafer Hall, prof. of math., La- 
fayette College ........ 
Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pa.: 
Mrs. Sarah Delano Roosevelt .......... Litt.D. 
Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Pa.: 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of Interior ..LL.D 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
William D. Gordon, State secretary of 
[2101S a ae ee a oe ee i a LL.D. 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa.: 
John Gabbert Bowman, chancellor, Uni- 


versity Of PIISDUFEN «..65..c6.6 cca ces LL.D. 
‘Edwin C. Broome, supt., Philadelphia 
SOME iS loro chen eve nce. eens Litt.D 


Ralph Dorn Hetzel, pres., Pennsylvania 
tebe COMERS oes a ccee senor 

James N. Rule, supt. of public instruc- 
BLOODY: occas Owes alan esl Saree en eee a Litt.D. 

Lee P. Sieg, pres., Univ. of Washington LL.D. 
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Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa.: 
Henry Harbaugh Apple, pres., Franklin 
and Marshall Coilege . 
Dr. Robert Ferguson Ridpath, prof. at 
Temple University Medical school ...D.Sc. 
Harvey Rosenberger Vanderslice, supt., 
AHQuippa SENOS 5.0.06. cscs ccee cas D.Ped. 
Washington and Jefferson College, 
Washington, Pa.: 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa.: 
Grace Abbott, chief, Children’s Bureau, 
Ui Sy Dept. Of BaDGr vies cdcvescosins LL.D. 
Elsie Singmaster Lewars, author ...... D.Litt. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn.: 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt .. 





Governor Pinchot Deplores 
Bloomsburg Dismissals 


Governor’s Office, Harrisburg 
June 13, 1934 

Dr. J. Herbert Kelley, 

Executive Secretary 

Pennsylvania State Education Association 

400 North Third Street 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Dear Doctor Kelley: 

I am glad to have your letter about the dis- 
missal of the Bloomsburg public school teachers. 

If, as the ScHooL JOURNAL indicates, twenty- 
nine experienced and capable teachers were 
dismissed at one time, regardless of merit or 
length of service, without cause, that was a 
shameful thing to do. When teachers have 
given efficient and satisfactory service, as in- 
dicated in their retention over a long period of 
time, their blanket release is nothing short of 
a calamity. 

Such teachers and their families are not the 
only ones to suffer. Through this kind of abuse 
of power the school children are the real suf- 
ferers. 

Most school board members display a high 
degree of intelligence in administration of 
school laws. But every so often something like 
this happens to igo a long way toward destroy- 
ing the faith of the people in their schools. 

I hope some day Pennsylvania will have 
every public school teacher on Civil Service or 
an equivalent tenure plan. I have vigorously 
advocated security of teaching jobs throughout 
both my Administrations. 

If there is one class of public employes that 
should not be harassed by fear of losing their 
jobs without justifiable cause, it is the men and 
women who are devoting their lives, with small 
pay, to the education of our boys and girls. 

Sincerely yours, 
GIFFORD PINCHOT 
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S. W. McClure 


S. W. McClure, superintendent of Juniata 
County for the past twelve years, retired from 
school work June 30, 1934. Mr. McClure gave 
forty-eight years of continuous school service, 
forty-seven of which were given in the State 
of Pennsylvania. 





Advice to Contributors 


If you’ve got a thought that’s happy— 
Boil it down. 
Make it short and crisp, and snappy— 
Boil it down. 
When your brain its coin has minted, 
Down the page your pen has sprinted, 
If you want your effort printed, 
Boil it down. 


Take out every surplus letter— 
Boil it down. 
Fewer syllables the better— 
Boil it down. 
Make your meaning plain—express it, 
So we’ll know—not merely guess it, 
Then, my friend, ere you address it, 
Boil it down. 


Cut out all the extra trimmings— 
Boil it down. 

Skim it well—then skim the skimmings— 
Boil it down. 

When you're sure ’t would be a sin to 

Cut another sentence in two 

Send it on, and we'll begin to— 

Boil it down.—Atlantic. 


























Homer W. Hay 

Homer W. Hay, former head of the Ferndale 
borough schools, has been chosen supervising 
principal of the Somerset school system. He 
received his scholastic training at the State 
Teachers College, California, and the University 
of Pittsburgh. He holds three degrees, A.B., 
A.M., Ed.D., conferred by the latter institution. 

Dr. Hay has had a varied career in educa- 
tional work. He has seen service as a rural 
and grade school teacher, and as a high school 
teacher and principal. Most of his educational 
experience, which included more than seven- 
teen years as a supervising principal, has been 
in the field of administration. 





Pennsylvania Teachers Win in Magazine 
Article Contest 

Mable D. Holmes of Philadelphia and James 
A. Shook of Northeast Junior High School, 
Reading, were two of the eight winners in the 
magazine article contest conducted by the State 
Teachers Magazines, Inc., this year. Miss 
Holmes and Mr. Shook have received their 
prizes of $50 each for their articles, which will 
be printed in fifteen or twenty state teachers 
magazines of the United States. 

Miss Holmes’ manuscript won in Division 2, 
Leisure Challenges the School, and Mr. Shook’s 
in Division 4, Interpreting the School to the 
Public. The JourRNAL will be proud to print 
these articles this year. 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc., which con- 
ducted the contest, furnishes each year syndi- 
cated articles for the state association journals. 
For a number of years the articles have been 
written by nationally prominent educators and 
others. For 1934-35 it was desired that au- 
thorship for this series should come from mem- 
bers of the profession of teachers, so the con- 
test was organized as announced in the March 
and May issues of the JOURNAL. 
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Teachers Win Jobs Back by Court 
Opinion 

A decision handed down by Judge William 
T. Dom in the Court of Common Pleas, West- 
moreland County, following a hearing on June 
4, has reinstated W. E. Anderson, social science 
instructor, and W. R. H. Patterson, chemistry 
instructor, in the Monessen High School. 

Both men had been notified by the Monessen 
school board that their contracts were termi- 
nated, but, after refusal of the board to recon- 
sider their case, they discovered a technicality 
in the termination of their contracts, and took 
their case to court. 

At an adjourned meeting on March 26 the 
contracts of both instructors were terminated. 
A motion to this effect was made by School Di- 
rector Fiorill and seconded by Harry McDer- 
mott. President T. B. Herron called for an aye 
and nay vote and all those voting responded 
in the affirmative with the secretary recording 
the proceedings as “motion carried.” Those 
present at the meeting were: Hughes, McDer- 
mott, Fiorill, Dunlap, and Herron. Mr. Hughes 
stated that he did not vote at all on the motion. 

Following receipt of notice of the board’s 
action, both Mr. Anderson and Mr. Patterson 
requested the board reconsider their action 
taken at the adjourned meeting. Their letter 
arrived too late for the meeting scheduled for 
April 10 but on April 16 they appeared in per- 
son to present their case. No action, however, 
was taken by the board and the two instructors 
took their case to court, where it was found 
that the dismissal and termination of contract 
were not in accordance with the school code. 

According to a decision handed down by 
Judge William T. Dom, “the minutes of the 
board clearly show an utter failure to comply 
with the mandatory provisions of the school 
code.” 

A decision was rendered in favor of the de- 
fendants with their contracts being continued 
as heretofore and the costs of the proceedings 
were placed on the school board. 

—Greensburg Daily Tribune 


Court Decision 


In the Court of Common Pleas of Westmore- 
land County, Pennsylvania. 

W. E. Anderson and W. R. H. Patterson vs. 
School District of the City of Monessen, West- 
moreland County, Pennsylvania, a municipal 
corporation. Nos. 723 and 724 May Term, 1934. 

Opinion and Decree 

The minutes of the Monessen School Board 
touching directly on the present controversy 
are as follows: 

“Monessen Public Schools 
Board Minutes 
March 20, 1934. 


September, 1934 [7 
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Adjourned Meeting 

The Board met in an adjourned meeting 
with the following members present: Hughes, 
McDermott, Fiorill, Dunlap, Herron and Supt. 
Fausold. Absent: Bumbaugh and Safier. 

Mr. Fausold stated he had sent out a ques- 
tionnaire regarding teachers that were not 
applying for next year’s work and only Miss 
Alice Stephens had stated definitely that she 
was not an applicant for re-election. 

There was quite some discussion by the 
board regarding the retention of Mr. Patter- 
son and Mr. Anderson and on motion of 
Fiorill, seconded by McDermott, that secre- 
tary be instructed to notify Mr. Patterson and 
Mr. Anderson that they would not be retained 
for the 1934-35 school year. Motion carried. 

Moved by Dunlap, seconded by Hughes, 
that we adjourn. Motion carried. 

President: Dr. T. B. Herron 
Secretary: Mr. A. G. Dunlap” 


We have carefully examined the reasons 
given and the authorities cited by counsel on 
both sides and are of the opinion that the law 
relating to appointment and dismissal of teach- 
ers (Section 403 of the Act of 1911 P. L. 309, 
—24 New Purdon, Section 334) is applicable 
whether the dismissal be for incompetency, etc. 
(Section 1208—24 Purdon Section 1127) or for 
a termination of the contract upon the initiative 
of the Board (Section 1205,—24 New Purdon 
1126). In either event it is a dismissal in the 
contemplation of the law. Teachers have spent 
much time and money in qualifying themselves 
for the public service of teaching, they have 
made it their life’s work and it has become well 
recognized that, as with other professions or 
positions of employment there should be sta- 
bility and some degree of permanency. If a 
teacher, therefore, is to be dismissed by the 
Board for any reason, the dismissal in order 
to be legal and effective must be in accordance 
with the law. 

The brief of counsel for petitioners is replete 
with sound reasoning and authorities applicable 
to the present controversy, and we now adopt 
the same as our own and as additional reasons 
to what we have herein said, and direct that it 
be filed of record. 

For what we believe to be sound reasons we 
shall enter judgment for the petitioners,—the 
minutes of the Board clearly show an utter 
failure to comply with the mandatory provi- 
sions of the School Code, and in the circum- 
stances we cannot condone the violation of an 
express legal mandate. 

And now, June 7, 1934, after hearing, ar- 
gument and mature consideration, we declare 
and advise, as a declaratory judgment or de- 
cree, that; the action of the defendant. Board 
of Directors on March 20, 1934, neither consti- 
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Charles C. Sadler 


Charles C. Sadler, director of the Altoona 
schools vocational department for the past nine 
years, retired in June after having served the 
school district for a period of twenty years. 

Mr. Sadler learned the trade of carpentry as 
a young man, then engaged in contract build- 
ing. Attracted by the work of patternmaking, 
he turned to that finer field of carpentry. He 
came to Altoona as an employee of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in that field. 

In 1909 Mr. Sadler was employed by the Al- 
toona school district as instructor in wood- 
working. Despite two intervals out of the 
school district service, his value to the district 
was rewarded first by appointment as head of 
the mechanical drawing department of the 
high school and then, in 1925, as director of 
the vocational department. 

Charles C. Caveny succeeds Mr. Sadler as 
director of the vocational department. 





tuted a legal dismissal of the petitioners nor a 
legal termination of their respective contracts 
under the School Code, its amendments and 
supplements; and that the rights of the peti- 
tioners, W. E. Anderson and W. R. H. Patterson, 
under their respective contracts, continue as 
heretofore. The costs of these proceedings to 
be paid by the School District of the City of 
Monessen. 
By the Court 

(W. T. Dom, Associate Justice 

of Westmoreland Co., Greensburg) 
Attest: 
John H. McKlveen, 
Prothonotary 





Education is as essential to us intellectually 
and morally as light and air are to us phys- 
ically—Harold L. Ickes. 
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Jack Neal 


Jack Neal, a student of the senior high 
school, Altoona, was elected president of the 
National Association of Student Government 
officers at its meeting in Washington, D. C., dur- 
ing the N.E.A. convention. 





National Congress of Parents 


and Teachers 


The Future of the Forgotten Child was the 
theme of the 38th convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers at Des 
Moines, Iowa, May 13-18. The topic was dis- 
cussed from the angles of the home, school, 
and community and on the last day a panel 
discussion was led by the national president 
on What the P. T. A. Can Do For the Future 
of the Forgotten Child. Mrs. Harold Ickes of 
Chicago, wife of the Secretary of the Interior 
and herself a member of the General Assembly 
of Illinois, addressed the delegates on Edu- 
cating the Child to Meet New Conditions. 

J. W. Studebaker, superintendent of public 
schools of Des Moines, and now U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, spoke on The School 
Looks to the Future. Following these ad- 
dresses, Charl Williams of the National Edu- 
cation Association and fourth vice-president 
of N. C. P. T., led a panel discussion on Edu- 
cating for the New Leisure. 

The Child and the Parent in Modern 
Society was discussed by Mrs. May Pardee 
Youtz, parent education specialist from Iowa 
State University. 

B. H. Darrow, director of the Ohio School of 
the Air and chairman of Radio Education in 
the N. C. P. T. chose as his topic, Radio in 
Parent Education. 

Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, Winnetka, Illinois, 
was elected president of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers by a unanimous vote 
of the delegate body. 


September, 1934 





E. R. Barclay Honored 


E. R. Barclay, retiring superintendent of the 
Huntingdon public schools, was honored May 
31 by the Huntingdon teachers at a banquet at 
the Leister House. There were fifty teachers, 
the board of education, and a few friends pres- 
ent at the banquet at which J. G. Everard, prin- 
cipal of the high school and newly elected su- 
perintendent, presided as toastmaster. 





An Adventure in School Advertising 

(From page 18) 
distinguished citizens thus appear before the 
school every year, key men—men prominen 
in business, in the professions, and in public 
life. They carry away with them lasting im- 
pressions of the spirit and work, which they 
pass along to others, and so contribute to the 
general public’s understanding of the work and 
spirit of our school and of its worth to the 
community. 

Finally, the demonstration of the work of the 
school, in our “Community Night Entertain- 
ments,” to patrons who visit the school, is par- 
alleled, in endeavoring to reach the ear of the 
general public, by carrying actual school dem- 
onstrations to the public. In the eleven years 
of the school’s history a very great many such 
demonstrations of the work of the school have 
been made. The school organizations sent out 
are our band, our orchestra, our glee clubs, 
our marionette shows, dramatic groups, ath- 
letes, dancers, etc. They appear before church 
groups, teachers’ institutes, athletic contests, 
luncheon clubs, and in parades. No charge is 
made for their services. Always, however, the 
school organization sent to render the service is 
made conscious of being the ambassador of the 
school to the general public. 

In closing, it remains only to evaluate the 
success that has attended these endeavors to 
interpret our school to the public. To our 
methods with our own patrons, we unquestion- 
ably owe the splendid and loyal support that 
has unfailingly marked their attitude toward 
this school throughout the eleven years of its 
history and that has made possible the school’s 
extensive activity and charity programs, for 
which no funds are provided by school board 
legislation. Without this support of our 
patrons, the school could never have attained 
its present distinction. 

In interpreting our school to the general pub- 
lic, we, of course, had the help of many friendly 
agencies. That our methods have as a whole 
been effective is due to the very generous 
policy that has characterized this city towards 
its schools throughout the length of this indus- 
trial depression. Because of that very generous 
policy, as the depression lifts, the schools of 
this city face, unimpaired, their great task of 
educating its youth for a new day and a new 
world. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 


We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can 
decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 


many other books which they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, 


unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough informa- 
tion to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING AND LEARNING. 
Gerald A. Yoakam, University of Pittsburgh, 
and Robert G. Simpson, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. 498 pp. Macmillan. $2.50 

This book and an accompanying manual and 
study guide, Directed Study and Observation of 

Teaching, have been prepared to help students 

in teacher-training institutions assimilate the 

techniques of teaching. Part I gives the funda- 
mental principles of teaching and learning; 

Part II, the activities and techniques of teach- 

ing; Part III, the techniques and activities of 

learning; Part IV, the media of teaching and 
learning; and Part V, teaching and learning by 
wholes. 


INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION. William H. Burton. 
833 pp. D. Appleton-Century Co. $3. 

This book is the result of eight ‘years of re- 
search, investigation, and experimentation, as 
well as consultation with many leading educa- 
tional authorities. It presents education as a 
vital, fundamental institution of society and the 
school as_ society’s formal organization for 
carrying on education. It describes fully the 
school system of the United States, discusses 
the problems of the curriculum, analyzes the 
pupil population, explains the educative pro- 
cess, gives insight into the various duties and 
responsibilities of educational workers at all 
levels, and points out the opportunities for 
careers in the field of education. This book is 
comprehensive, authoritative, highly organized, 
and practical. 


SUPERVISION IN SECONDARY ScHooLts. Harl R. 
Douglass and Charles W. Boardman. 564 
pp. Houghton Mifflin. $2.75 

The service of the high school principal has 
been enlarged, to include the supervision of in- 
struction and the development of better teacher 
techniques on the part of the teaching staff as 
well as an adequate administration of the 
school. Just what this supervisory service to 
secondary school teachers shall consist in, how 
it may be rendered, and what means may best 
be employed in awakening professional inter- 
est and enthusiasm, the authors of the present 
volume have set forth. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
COMMISSION ON THE SOCIAL STUDIES OF THE 





AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Scribner’s. $1.25 


A summary of the deliberation and reflection 
of a commission of 16 the past five years, fi- 
nanced by the Carnegie Corporation. In Time 
of May 21, 1934, Harry Elmer Barnes calls the 
report “the most revolutionary and significant 
document in American education since the days 
of Horace Mann.” He adds, “Down, cried the 
Commission, with pedagogy and its vast jerry- 
built structure of normal schools, teachers’ col- 
leges, schools and departments of education.” 


One member of the Commission signed the 
report with reservations; five members declined 
to sign it, among them Frank W. Ballou, super- 
intendent of schools, Washington, D. C., Ernest 
Horn, University of Iowa, and Charles E. Mer- 
riam, University of Chicago. 


In the June 2, 1934, issue of School and 
Society, Dr. Ballou gives his reasons for not 
signing the report. Among those given are the 
following: the report is destructively critical of 
current educational practices which the com- 
mission did not adequately investigate and dis- 
passionately appraise; the report does not pre- 
sent a reasonably definite, constructive program 
for the improvement of instruction in the social 
studies; it does serious injustice to the scientific 
movement in education. 


170 pp. 


SPELLING. For trade and technical students. 
John T. Shuman, instructor in English, 
Industrial Dept., Williamsport Sr. H. S. 
133 pp. Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston, Mass. $1.25 

This book contains four types of varied, in- 

teresting, and helpful lesson material: 1. A 

vocabulary of general industrial or general 

shop words; 2. Words frequently misspelled by 
all high school students and people in general; 

3. Lessons on specific spelling difficulties that 

persist in the spelling of older pupils; and 

4. Technical vocabularies for the trades com- 

monly taught in vocational schools. The book 

can be used in either industrial arts or trade 
courses and from the ninth grade up through 
the twelfth, depending entirely upon the or- 
ganization of the courses of study, the time 
available, and the preference of the instructor. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICES IN HicH ScHOOoL AD- 
MINISTRATION. George W. Willett. 244 
pp. Christopher Publishing House, Boston, 
Mass. $3 , 

The book opens with a discussion of what 
constitutes an American high school, giving his- 
torical facts concerning the origin of the insti- 
tution and data concerning the unparalleled de- 
velopment of high school enrolments. Ques- 
tions as to the significance of this development 
on future society are raised. Later chapters 
treat such vital subjects as the student popula- 
tion, the high school principal—his qualifica- 
tions, duties, and privileges—supervision of 
teachers and _ instruction, teachers’ marks, 
methods of teaching in high school as con- 
trasted with those used in elementary schools, 
high school finance, etc. In addition, outstand- 
ing chapters are devoted to the following sub- 
jects: Efficiency in administration, extra- 
curricular activities, relative responsibilities of 
parents and the school for the welfare of the 
pupil during adolescent years, and articulation 
between school units. 


Ruth W. Gavian, 
577 pp. 


Our CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER. 
A. A. Gray, Ernest R. Groves. 
Illus. Heath. $1.80 

A text for sociology for grades 11 and 12 of 
senior high schools, which is adapted for either 
the course in problems of democracy or the 
course which lays a broad foundation through 
the study of culture and human nature before 
taking up specific problems. The first unit of 
the book deals with the slow development of 
our culture through the ages, and the gradual 
appearance of modern institutions. The second 
unit explains how a given culture shapes the 
individual; the third unit, on individual adjust- 
ment, aims to give the student guidance in the 
art of living. In units four to nine, sixteen of 
the leading social problems of the day are ex- 
amined. Questions and exercises follow each 
chapter; illustrations arouse interest and under- 
standing of the human aspects of society’s prob- 
lems. 


DISCUSSION METHODS FOR ADULT Groups. Thomas 
Fansler. 149 pp. American Association for 
Adult Education, 60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Case studies of the forum, the discussion 
group, and the panel. Introductory material to 
each section describes the method under con- 
sideration with comments on certain variations 
developed as a means of obviating some of the 
most apparent disadvantages inherent in the 
general method. Following this are stenographic 
records of the actual course of some chosen dis- 
cussions. A fourth section is entitled ‘Meas- 
ures of Success” and indicates some of the 
criteria whereby the discussion leader may 
judge whether he is succeeding. 
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Soncs oF Witp Birps. Albert R. Brand, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. 91 pp. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York. $2 

Here are songs of thirty-five birds and de- 
scriptions of them. Two double-faced, non- 
breakable records give the songs as heard in 
woods and fields. The author has spent years 
in perfecting the recording process and in 
studying the singing habits of birds, and thus 
brings a scientific exactitude to his subject. 


William N. Otto 
Illus. Har- 


JOURNALISM FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
and Mary E. Marye. 412 pp. 
court, Brace. $1.48 

A revised book which is practically a new 

book. Part I is suggested for schools that have 
no immediate paper responsibility. It gives a 
progressive study of news values and sources, 
journalistic style, a summary of American 
journalism, and the writing of news stories, 
step by step. Schools that publish a school 
paper can begin immediately with Part II. It 
provides specific guidance on organization and 
operation, copy reading, editing, making up a 
page, printing, proof reading, advertising, busi- 
ness management, and judging results. The 
book is very practical in assignments and illus- 
trations. There are 114 illustrations from school 
papers and 24 from commercial papers. 


COPYREADER’S WorKSHOP. H. F. Harrington and 
R. E. Wolseley. 341 pp. Heath. $1.32 
A textbook for the school newspapers with 
graded assignments in editing copy, building 
headlines, proofreading, and make-up. It sup- 
plies a working basis for high-school classes 
and groups of prospective members of the 
school paper staff who wish to get a preliminary 
training before taking up the more serious 
business of publishing the school paper. 


INTERESTING LETTERS—HOwWw TO WRITE THEM. 
Book One, 122 pp., $0.40; Book Two, 122 pp., 
$0.40. TEACHING LETTER WRITING AS A ComM- 
POSITION ART: ‘Teachers’ Manual, 45 pp., 
$0.25. Sherwin Cody. Gregg Publishing 
Co: 

Unusual texts in letter writing for the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade classes. Assignments 
are all within the range and experience and 
mentality of the child. From the social letter 
the books lead into business letter writing of 
his life. 


STANDARD FRENCH READINGS. Edited with notes 
and vocabulary by Francis B. Barton. 505 
pp. Heath 

A volume containing enough French litera- 
ture for a full year’s work. The selections are 
the ones so often offered for reading in the 
second year: Les Trois Mousquetaires, Le Voy- 
age de M. Perrichon, Colomba, and Atala. Only 
the first selection has been abridged. 
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INTRODUCTION TO BusINEss LAw. G. G. Bogert, 
K. E. Goodman, and W. L. Moore. 584 pp. 
Ginn. $1.60 

Each chapter in this new textbook is a short, 
definite step forward. The questions with which 
it opens stimulate interest in the subject to be 
taken up. These are questions dealing with 
everyday problems, about which students will 
have enough information to make discussion 
profitable. The illustrative example is chosen 
to bring out some major point in the text which 
follows. Each chapter ends with a list of the 
legal words and phrases used in it with which 
the student .should be familiar, with questions 
which call for an intelligent application of 
what has been studied, and with cases and 
problems which provide for the discussion of 
actual legal problems. 


STORY OF THE MippLE AGEs. Southworth and 
Southworth. 309 pp. Illus. Iroquois Pub- 
lishing Co. $1 

The second of a new series of textbooks pre- 

senting American history and its Old World 
background for pupils in the grammar grades. 
This book carries the story of our beginnings 
in the Old World from the fall of Rome through 
the period of exploration. It covers the Penn- 
sylvania syllabus. requirements in history for 
grade four. Illustrations and maps are out- 
standing. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. Edited by Thomas H. 
Briggs, Max J. Herzberg, and Emma M. 
Bolenius. 770 pp. DTlus. Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.12 

The fourth of the mew four-book series of 

literature in the senior high school. The other 
books are Widening Horizon's, Romance, and 
American Literature. This book stands out by 
its inclusion of a full-length novel, Henry Es- 
mond, and the reduction of Old English selec- 
tions to the minimum stipulated by college en- 
trance requirements. Its selections may be 
taught in chronological order or by classifica- 
tion of types. 


UNITS IN WorLD HISTORY—DEVELOPMENT OF Mop- 


ERN Europe. John T. Greenan and J. Madi- 
son Gathany. 710 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. $1.96 


The special features of this book have been 
summarized as follows: 1. Organization of ma- 
terial into understandable units. Teaching his- 
tory by teaching ideas, institutions, and move- 


ments. 2. Simplicity of language and of or- 
ganization. 3. Fewer facts; more interpreta- 
tion. 4. Proper balance in the treatment of 


different periods. 5. Origin and development 
of present-day institutions. 6. Purposeful repe- 
tition, and the use of summarizing paragraphs 
to aid students in the matter of drill. 7. In- 
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ducement of students to do real thinking. 8. In- 
clusion of special pedagogical devices in the 
text itself to permit the use of the laboratory 
plan and to make the purchase of separate 
workbooks unnecessary. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETICS. Third Book. 
Strayer and C. B. Upton. 532 pp. 
American. $0.80 

Among others, these features are continued 
in the third and last book of this series of arith- 
metics: 1. Diagnostic tests with keyed refer- 
ences to remedial work. 2. Many improvement 
tests. 3. Increased instruction on problem solv- 
ing. 4. Tests on problem solving. 5. Careful 
grading of difficulties. 6. Promotion tests. 

7. Starred exercises for pupils of superior abil- 

ity. The book furnishes a simple introduction 

to the formulas of algebra and geometry. 


G. D. 
Tus. 


UNITED STATES History IN RuymMeE. Caroline E. 
Logan, Dillsburg, Pa. 27 pp. Gazette Print 
Shop, 31 E. King St., York, Pa. 

Rhymes about United States history which 
can be used by teachers to fix facts in mind. 
The author is a teacher of history in York 
County. 





Books Received 


D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 35 W. 32nd St., 
NY: € 
HOMEMAKING EDUCATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
Maude Williamson and Mary Stewart 
Lyle. $2.60 
Avalon Press, Washington, D. C.: 
New HoRIZONS FOR THE CHILD. Stanwood Cobb. 
$2 
Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
i . 


Business MATHEMATICS. R. Robert Rosenberg. 
$1.40 
THE ENGLISH OF BusINEsS. Hubert A. Hagar, 
Lillian Grissom Wilson and E. Lillian 
Hutchinson.: $0.80 
THE ENGLISH OF BUSINESS WorRK Book. Hubert 
A. Hagar, Lillian Grissom Wilson and E. 
Lillian Hutchinson. $0.40 
Kery$ anp Cue$. Business Plays. Bruce Allyn 
Findlay and Esther Blair Findlay. $2 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 
Ne ¥.. 6: 
ENJOYMENT OF LITERATURE. 
and Edwin Smith. $1.60 
Essays OLp AND New. Essie Chamberlain. $1 
One-Act Piays. Helen L. Cohen. $1.40 
D. C. Heath & Co., 180 Varick St., N. Y. C.: 
PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. William 
L. Hart 
Henry Holt & Co., 1 Park Ave., N. Y. C.: 
Jutius Caesar. G. B. Harrison and F. H. 
Pritchard 


Ralph P. Boas 
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Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass.: 
JIMMY THE GROCERYMAN. Jane Miller. $0.64 
THE NORWEGIAN Twins. Lucy Fitch Perkins. 

$0.88 

Laidlaw Brothers, 118 E. 25th St., N. Y. C.: 
THE LENNES ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC. Grades 

III, IV, V, VI, VII, and VIII. N. J. Len- 
nes and L. R. Traver. $0.44 each 

Longmans—Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

OB: 
GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. Marcus W. 
Jernegan, Harry E. Carlson and A. Clay- 


ton Ross. $1.96 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
N.Y. 
AMERICAN’ CIVILIZATION TODAY. John T. 
Greenan. $0.80 


Economics. Augustus H. Smith. $1.60 
Journal of Chemical Education. 20th & North- 
ampton Sts., Easton, Pa.: 

THE DISCOVERY OF THE ELEMENTS. 
Weeks. $2 
Newson & Co., 73 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
GROWTH IN ENGLISH. Books I and II. 
E. Simpson and Mary A. Adams. 
Southwestern Co., Nashville, Tenn.: 
PEN PICTURES OF THE PRESIDENTS. Fred T. Wil- 


Mary E. 


Mabel 
$0.96 


son 
The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Mut WN. Cc 


ACTIVITIES IN THE PusBLIC ScHooL. Margaret 
Gustin and Margaret L. Hayes. $2 
John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: 
THE BEGINNINGS OF OvuR COUNTRY. 
Burnham and Theodore H. Jack 
BEGINNINGS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
Smith Burnham 
Our INDUSTRIAL WORLD. 
$1.60 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
HYGIENE AND HoME NoursinG. Louisa C. Lippitt. 
$1.24 
DrrecteD HicH ScuHooL History StTupy. 
III. Alice Magenis. $0.84 


Smith 


Our 


J. Russell Smith. 


Book 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


ARYAN AND SEMITE. Addresses delivered before 
The Judaeans and The Jewish Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. B’nai B’rith, Electric 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Books ON PENNSYLVANIA. 1934 Catalog. A list 


of books on Pennsylvania subjects. The 
Pennsylvania Book Service, Telegraph 
Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 

CHATS IN AN EMPLOYMENT OFFICE. J. Edward 


Goss. Foreword by Richard D. Allen. Inor 
Publishing Co., 30 Irving Place, N. Y. C. 
$0.25 
COMPARATIVE STUDY OF STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
FACULTIES AND LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FAc- 
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uLTiIEs. A Thesis. Willard Alger Ballou, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Courses OF StupY IN ART EDUCATION FOR ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, HEALTH 
INSTRUCTION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, MATH- 
EMATICS FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. Bulletins 
of the Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

EDUCATION FOR CHARACTER. Part II: Improving 
the School Program. Research bulletin of 
the N.E.A., Vol. XII, No. 3. National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N W., Washington, D. C. 

HEALTH THROUGH THE AGES. C. E. A. Winslow 
and Grace T. Hallock. School Health 
Bureau, Welfare Division, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 

HOUSEWIFE LOOKS AT THE COMMITTEE ON Foops. 
Doris W. McCray. THE LAUGHING Moon. 
A play for junior and senior high school 
and parent groups. Charles Dillon. Evap- 
orated Milk Association, 203 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

INSTRUCTIONAL TALKING PICTURES. 
Consultants, 250 W. 57th St., 
IN, ws 

MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
States. A report compiled for the Inter- 
national Congress of Educational and In- 
structional Cinematography. Cline M. 
Koon, U. S. Dept. of the Interior; C. F. 
Hoban, Dept. of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa., and others. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, Ill. $1 

PENNSYLVANIA SOCIAL WorRK. Pennsylvania Con- 
ference on Social Welfare, H. A. Wald- 
koenig, Secretary, 519 Smithfield St.; Room 
501, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE 47TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1933. Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, George Wm. McClelland, Secre- 
tary, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Rapio AS A CULTURAL AGENCY. Edited by Tracy 
F. Tyler. National Committee on Education 
by Radio, Washington, D. C. 

The following pamphlets may be_ secured 
from the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.: Grant Teton, HAWAt, 
Hot SpriInNGs, LASSEN VOLCANIC, MESA VERDE, 
Mount McKINLEY, WIND CAVE NATIONAL PARKS, 
National Park Service, Dept. of the Interior; 
THE HORIZONTAL ORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY 
EpucaTIon, Office of Education, Dept. of the 
Interior. 


Erpi Picture 
New York, 





Ambition lies dormant in the young mind 
until some teacher fans the fires of aspiration 
and makes them flame with the hope of achieve- 
ment.—Claude A. Swanson. 
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CaRMON Ross, president of PSEA, and Mrs. 
Ross were tendered a farewell testimonial din- 
ner by the Kiwanis Club of Doylestown on July 


Close to 200 Kiwanians and their wives and 


' other guests from seventeen Kiwanis clubs in 
> various sections of Pennsylvania helped the 
' Doylestown club honor its retiring lieutenant- 
' governor and educator, who for twenty-nine 
_ years served Doylestown as supervising princi- 


f pal. 


Dr. Ross takes up his new duties as presi- 


| dent of the State Teachers College, Edinboro, 


on September 1. Superintendent James N. 


» Rule and Mrs. Rule of Harrisburg were in- 
cluded in the guest list. 


L. T. BLACK, assistant superintendent of Butler 


; County schools who started teaching 31 years 


» ago 


- scholarship of $600. 


in a one-room school, won the annual 
award of the Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 
Seventeen Pennsylvania 


' teachers applied for the award. Mr. Black plans 


to use the scholarship by enrolling in Teachers 


' College of Columbia University for graduate 


studies in teacher training and supervision in 


_ the department of higher education. 


CHARLES E. PRALL, dean of the college of edu- 


' cation of the University of Arkansas, is now 





dean of the school of education of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. He fills the vacancy created 
by the death of Grover H. Alderman in 1930. 
Dr. Prall, who takes office September 1, re- 
ceived his master’s degree from the University 
of Chicago in 1926 and his doctorate from Iowa 
in 1928. 


HERBERT L. GPENCER, principal of the Henry 
Clay Frick Training School for teachers, Pitts- 
burgh, since 1928, was appointed dean of the 
college of the University of Pittsburgh by Chan- 
cellor John G. Bowman. He takes the place of 
Lee Paul Sieg who is president of Washington 
University in Seattle. 


GeorGE F. Zook, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, resigned effective July 1. Doctor Zook 
has become director of the American Council 
of Education at an annual salary of $18,000. 


Lucy L. W. Wutson, winner of this year’s 
Philadelphia award and the retiring principal 
of the South Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, will join the faculty of Temple University 
this fall. She will give courses in progressive 
education and on gifted and under-privileged 
pupils. 


CLypeE H. Garwoop, former superintendent of 
schools in Harrisburg and Bloomsburg, has 
been elected principal of the J. M. Conroy 
school, Pittsburgh. Dr. Garwood will receive 
a higher salary for ten months in Pittsburgh 
than he received for twelve months in Blooms- 
burg. He was associated with the Pittsburgh 
schools for twenty-five years as principal, asso- 
ciate superintendent, and acting superintendent, 
a connection he gave up to take over the su- 
perintendency at Harrisburg. 


W. Crain Hower, for the last eleven years su- 
pervisor of music in the Bloomsburg schools, 
has been elected to a similar position in Elkins 
Park at a salary of $2,200. He was paid $1,980 
in Bloomsburg last year and refused to stay 
when his salary was cut to $1,440. The super- 
intendent, principal, junior high principal, and 
secretary of Cheltenham Township schools vis- 
ited Bloomsburg and heard the high school 
band, orchestra, and glee clubs perform. They 
were enthusiastic over the work of Mr. Hower. 


CorRNELIA MEIGS was awarded by the Ameri- 
can Library Association the John Newbery 
Medal given annually to the author of “the 
most. significant contribution to American 
literature for children.” Miss Meigs, a mem- 
ber of the English department at Bryn Mawr 
College, received the award for her life of 
Louisa M. Alcott entitled “Invincible Louisa: 
The Story of the Author of ‘Little Women,’ ” 
published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM PENN Loomis of Harrisburg has been 
appointed chief of industrial and continuation 
school education of the Department of Public 
Instruction. He succeeds Paul L. Cressman, 
who resigned to become assistant superintend- 
ent of public instruction in Michigan. 


Mitton F. STAUFFER, dean of the school of 
commerce at Temple University, has been 
appointed assistant to President Charles E. 
Beury. Harry A. Cochran, associate dean of 
the school of commerce, has been promoted to 
succeed Mr. Stauffer as dean. 


CarrRoLL D. CHAMPLIN, professor of education 
at the Pennsylvania State College, has been 
granted sabbatical leave for the first semester 
of next year to study the methods of teacher 
training in central Europe. He will also spend 
several weeks in Italy, Greece, and the Holy 
Land. 
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Wiu1Am A. YEAGER, assistant director of the 
teacher-training division, department of public 
instruction, on July 2 succeeded Q. A. W. Rohr- 
bach as professor of education and director of 
courses in educational administration, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. Jonas Wagner is taking his 
work in the State department. Dr. Rohrbach 
is president of the State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, having succeeded A. C. Rothermel, 
retired. 


LEE PAuL Siec, dean of the college and grad- 
uate school of the University of Pittsburgh, has 
accepted a call to the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, at Seattle. 


GEoRGE R. CRESSMAN, assistant superintendent 
of Chester County schools, has been elected 
supervising principal of Doylestown schools. He 
succeeds Dr. Ross, P.S.E.A. president, who is 
now president of the State Teachers College at 
Edinboro. 


RIcHARD M. GUMMERE, Haverford, head of the 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, has 
been appointed chairman of the committee on 
admission of Harvard College. 


IrA S. BRINSER comes from the superin- 
tendency of the schools of Newark, Delaware, 
to serve as supervising principal of the Nether 
Providence school district at Wallingford, Dela- 
ware County. 


JOSEPH KANE, a student of Forest City High 
School, spent four days in Washington, 
D. C., this summer with his current-events 
teacher, Michael A. O’Brien, as a reward for 
having made the highest score submitted from 
eleven states in the third annual news exami- 
nation conducted by Scholastic, national high 
school weekly. The purpose of the compe- 
tition is to increase student interest in modern 
political and economic problems. More than a 
thousand schools throughout the nation par- 
ticipated. Besides providing the Washington 
trip winner for the Northeastern zone, Pennsyl- 
vania this year took one of the two school 
prizes of books within that zone. This award 
went to the Walnut Avenue Junior High School 
of Clairton, where Elizabeth Bayles is teacher. 


ANNETTA M. McINERNEY has retired after 
forty-four years of service in Mahanoy City 
schools. She was head of the commercial de- 
partment in the high school. 


GeorceE K. JAMES, who has been teacher of 
physical education and coach of high school 
athletics at Jersey Shore for the past three 
years, has resigned and accepted a position of 
assistant coach at the University of North 
Carolina. 
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CHARLES E. MEeEtTzceR, formerly head of the 
commercial department, Bernardsville, N. J., 
High School; head of Lower School, Borden- 
town Military Institute; and principal of the 
Pennington, N. J., High School, has_ been 
appointed director of the Temple University 
High School, to succeed Millard E. Gladfelter, 
now registrar of the university. 


Witt1am G. Moorueap of the department of 
public instruction, Harrisburg, has been given 
the fellowship honor award of the American 
Physical Education Association. The award is 
made to members of the society for leadership 
in and contributions to the field of health and 
physical education. 


Grace ABsottT, chief of the Children’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, has resigned 
to become professor of public welfare at Uni- 
versity of Chicago and editor of a social service 
review. 


ELIZABETH WADE, a member of the faculty of 
the Longfellow school in Scranton, retired in 
June. Miss Wade had finished fifty years of 
service in the public schools of Scranton with 
practically all of her teaching in the first 
grade. 


GeorcE F. Zook, former U. S. Commissioner 
of Education and the present director of the 
American Council of Education, advocated ex- 
tension of the high school term from four to 
six years in a commencement address at Boston 
University in June. 


W. H. KRETCHMAN, who retired in June as 
superintendent of Somerset County schools, was 
honored at a special service in the St. Paul’s 
Reformed Church in Somerset on July 8. The 
address was delivered by Rev. Jefferson C. 
Glessner, a former teacher under Superintend- 
ent Kretchman, now a missionary in Iraq. The 
form of the service was a tribute to Mr. Kretch- 
man’s love of music. He served the schools of 
Pennsylvania 43 years, beginning his teaching 
career at the age of 16. 


CHARLES H. KEENE, formerly of the Pennsyl- 
vania department of public instruction, now of 
the University of Buffalo, was elected president 
of the American Association of School Physi- 
cians at its annual business meeting in Buffalo 
on June 27. 


Xina C. LANG, who began teaching at 15 years 
of age and served the schools of Allegheny 
County 55 years, is one of 252 instructors who 
retired at the end of the school year. The re- 
tirements announced by the State School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board include fifteen 
teachers who have records of a half century 
or more in the classroom. Twenty are retir- 
ing who miss this mark by a year or two. 
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D. J. KEENER, superintendent of schools of 


' Waynesboro, served in the capacity of guest 
_ speaker at the steak supper held by the State 


Teachers College, Shippensburg, at Red Bridge 


Park Tuesday, July 17. The speaker, who was 
presented by A. Lindsay Rowland, used as his 





subject “Social and Economic Trends in Edu- 
cation.” 


Wru1am G. KIMMEL, executive secretary of 
the social studies investigation and managing 
editor of The Social Studies, has agreed to act 
as editorial adviser in social studies for the 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


ELENORE Hoover of Waynesboro High School 
faculty will teach in the schools of Honolulu 
this year. 


ELIZABETH WALTER and HENRIETTA G. NOLL, 


' teachers in Lebanon County schools with long 


records of service, retired in June. Miss Walter 
had taught 46 years in the first grade of the 
Annville schools. She kept a list of the 1600 
pupils whom she taught. Miss Noll taught 45 
years in the Kleinfeltersville schools of Heidel- 
berg Township. 


Eart S. RupIsiLut, recently inaugurated presi- 
dent of Thiel College, announces that courses 
will be open this winter to students-at-large. 
Thiel’s purpose is to provide adult education 
and to stimulate leisure-time activity for the 
community. Alumni of the institution will be 
allowed to attend courses as auditors without 
fee; other persons may enroll as auditors for 
the small sum of ten dollars. They are entitled 
to attend lectures, and to use the facilities of 
the library. 


I. H. BarTHOLOMEW, director of music in 
Broughal High School and prominent church 
organist, July 27 played the large carillon in 
the tower of the Hall of Science of the Century 
of Progress, Chicago, from the telemusicon in 
the Western Union telegraph office, Bethlehem. 
This was the climax of the city’s seventeenth 
anniversary as a consolidated community. The 
affair was witnessed by the mayor, city com- 
missioners, representatives of the service clubs, 
and many other prominent citizens. 


Mary E. CLemens of Oberlin has accepted a 
position as head of the English department of 
the senior high school at Stroudsburg, where 
she will teach senior English and coach dra- 
matics. Miss Clemens had held a similar posi- 
tion in Hershey High School from 1925 to 1934. 


CAMERON RatstTon of Beaver Falls has been 
appointed director of religious activities of 
Washington and Jefferson College. A native of 
Scotland, he has gained national prominence as 
a religious worker among college students. 
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OcToseR 6 (Saturday) is to be observed as 
National Recognition Day for Sunday School 
teachers. It is proposed that a Sunday School 
parade in the afternoon and a civic mass meet- 
ing in the evening be marks of the appreciation 
of the quiet faithful work of Sunday School 
teachers. 


More THAN 15,000 students attended summer 
sessions at Pennsylvania colleges this year. The 
majority of the students were public school 
teachers enrolled for studies that will advance 
their professional standing. 


FILM STRIPS, prepared by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, may be purchased for use 
in schools from Dewey and Dewey, 7603 26th 
Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin, the firm which 
holds the department’s contract for this fiscal 
year. Any information regarding film strips 
may be obtained from the Office of Cooperative 
Extension Work, Extension Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
ES €. 


WEsT CHESTER has three playground centers 
supervised by employees paid by the school 
district. 


BERWICK HIGH SCHOOL won first place in Class 
A of the secondary school band _ contest 
conducted by Lafayette College on May 
19. Bangor High School won second place in 
Class B; Pen Argyl High School, first place, 
and Northampton High School, second place, 
in the Class C contest. 


Donora has increased its teaching corps by 
eight teachers to insure full time to all chil- 
dren in its schools. A school building closed 
during the past year has been reopened. John 
E. Shambach is the new superintendent. 


THE CORNERSTONE for the Washington Town- 
ship High School at Hooversville was placed 
by W. E. Harbaugh, former president of the 
township school board, on June 24. The prin- 
cipal address was delivered by John L. Fina- 
frock, former superintendent of Franklin 
County schools. 


NoRTHAMPTON did not do any retrenching in 
services during the past few years. So far as 
the school children are concerned, there is no 
depression. The board took on two additional 
teachers to handle increased enrolments in the 
junior and senior high schools. G. A. Eichler 
is superintendent. 


THREE ERIE elementary principals who have 
served a lifetime in the public schools of Erie 
are retiring this year: Emma L. Miller after 
a service of 50 years, Mary O’Dea with a serv- 
ice of 49 years to her credit, and Annie Mc- 
Kean with 41 years of service. 
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ANNA JOHNSON, teacher in Jersey Shore, re- 
tired with the close of the school term of 
1933-34 because of ill health. Miss Johnson has 
served the public schools of Pennsylvania for 
about 45 years, most of which service was 
given to Jersey Shore. 


PENNSYLVANIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACH- 
ERS now has a membership of over 80,000 of 
whom 16,000 were added during 1933-34. Under 
the leadership of Mrs. Laura S. Greenwood, 
president, Coatesville, 1,069 groups will study 
the 200-page booklet, Our Public Schools, dur- 
ing the present school year. 


THE ANNUAL VOCATIONAL Conference, sponsored 
by the State Department of Public Instruction, 
was held at State College June 25-27. Five 
hundred educators from Pennsylvania and ad- 
joining states attended. At the conclusion of 
the conference future farmers’ week began 
when 600 boys participated in judging and 
speaking contests. 


THE THIRD ANNUAL HISTORICAL TOUR, sponsored 
jointly by the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania and the University of Pittsburgh 
Summer Session, was held Friday and Saturday. 
July 13-14, and followed the trail of the old 
Forbes Road from Pittsburgh (Fort Duquesne) 
to Bedford (Fort Bedford). Visits were made 
to Bushy Run Battlefield Park, Hannastown, 
Greensburg Court House, the Frick memorial at 
West Overton, General St. Clair’s homes on 
Chestnut Ridge and near Ligonier, Fort Ligo- 
nier, Schellsburg Union Church, and Bedford. 
Overnight stops were made at Greensburg and 
Bedford where banquets were held and a lunch- 
eon was held at Ligonier. Participating in the 
tour were prominent citizens of Pittsburgh, fac- 
ulty of the University of Pittsburgh, officials of 
the historical society, teachers, and summer 
students. 


Corry has restored supervisory work in art, 
music, and health in its school program as well 
as 15% of the salary cuts. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY has started to build 
a new gymnasium to replace the old alumni 
gymnasium destroyed by fire last January. 
President G. Morris Smith has outlined a pro- 
jected building program which includes, after 
construction of the gymnasium, an addition to 
the library, a new building for the Conserva- 
tory of Music, a classroom building, and a dor- 
mitory. 


THE LANCASTER County Fire School was held 
at the State Teachers College, Millersville, on 
July 20 and 21. The program consisted of dis- 
cussions, demonstrations, fire drills, and ad- 
dresses on fire prevention in schools, in rural 
communities, and in general. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, since 1895, has had a law pro- — 
hibiting any public-school teacher from wear- f 
ing any “dress, mark, emblem, or insignia in- — 
dicating the fact that such teacher is a member 
of or adherent of any religious order, sect, or 
denomination.”—Literary Digest. 


WEsT CHESTER maintained summer school for 
those not passing their work in June. For 
grades 1-4 there was a six-weeks’ session, for 
grades 5-11, an eight-weeks’ session. 


Tribute to George Wolf 
By Doctor Rule 


Today, we honor the memory of that man, 
of George Wolf, free school Governor, of the 
man who, under Providence, was the instru- 
ment through whom free public schools were 
established in this Commonwealth. Ages un- 
born when the common school act was passed 
by the Legislature of Pennsylvania praise him 
today. Ages yet unborn will continue to praise 
him as long as our Commonwealth endures. 
True greatness is his, the greatness of the man 
who places human betterment above personal 
glorification; of the apostle who suffers martyr- 
dom in a just cause. 

George Wolf, seventh Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, was born in Allen township, Northamp- 
ton county, August 12, 1777. The neighborhood 
contained no schoolhouse. His father, described 
as a hard-headed, hard-fisted man, united with 
his Scotch-Irish neighbors in providing edu- 
cational opportunity for the youth of the com- 
munity and gave financial and moral support 
to the project. The result was a superior school 
for the time. Here the future Governor, then 
7 years old, received a good foundational edu- 
cation, including a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek. Later, he taught in this school, known 
as Wolf Academy, thus laying the foundations 
for an appreciation of the actual work of the 
teacher. 

Beside me, under this stone, lie the mortal 
remains of George Wolf, free school Governor. 
No eulogy from me can add to his glory. His 
deeds speak for themselves. Every public 
school in the Commonwealth is a monument 
to his ideals. Every friend of free public edu- 
cation is a follower in his footsteps. Moreover, 
if Governor Wolf could speak, he would ask 
for no personal glorification. He would ask 
only that the people of the Commonwealth 
carry on the work that he began; that they 
overcome every obstacle that stands in the way 
of a realization of their educational obligations; 
that they preserve every worthy thing that 
they have secured; that they develop for them- 
selves and their children and their children’s 
children, an educational program that is worthy 
of the great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
— Harrisburg Telegraph 
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| The Leading Classroom Magazine 


7 larity 


for GRADE TEACHERS 


The INSTRUCTOR has more subscribers than 
any other classroom magazine. Its great popu- 
is due to the fact that teachers have 


found it the most helpful magazine of its kind. 
| For 1934-85 The INSTRUCTOR will be better and 


more helpful than ever before. New features will 


' be added and a greater amount and variety of 


' material will be supplied. 





Subscribe NOW for 
one or two years at present low prices. Include 
the new Instructor Yearbook. Pay later if more 
convenient. Use order blank below—mail today. 


> You will like The INSTRUCTOR because: 


@IT is delivered early—each issue in your 
hands by the middle of the preceding month. 

@ IT presents the newest and best teaching helps 
and materials originated by successful classroom 
teachers and leaders in elementary education. 

@ IT has fully 50% more space devoted to teach- 
ing material than any other teachers’ magazine. 

@ IT supplies only material of the most practi- 


' cal, usable character—lesson plans, projects, units 


of work, tests of all kinds, stories, pictures, seat- 
work, songs, games, things to do and make, ete. 

@ IT provides a large amount of art and hand- 
work material, including designs for posters, 
calendars, blackboard and window decorations, 
etc.,, and many reproductions of pupils’ work. 
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BY SUBSCRIBING NOW for 


THE IN STRUCT 


PRICE WILL ADVANCE NOV. IOTH 


SAVE BY SUBSCRIBING NOW 
50 cts. ona 1 yr. Subscription 
$1.00 on a 2 yr. Subscription 


Get The New 1934-35 





Until Nov. 10: 


19 Niemen: 
YEAR 


$ FORTWO 
YEARS 


After Nov. 10: 
$2.50 for ONE YEAR 
$4.00 for TWO YEARS 






TEN Issues PER 
YEAR... 
SEPTEMBER THRU June 


INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 


for only 5¢ additional 


The 1934-1935 Instructor Yearbook 
(96 pages and cover, 7 x 10 inches in 





THE 
INSTRUCTOR 
YEARBOOK 


1954 - 1935 



















size) is filled with new, ready-to-use 

@ IT furnishes ten large FULL-COLOR repro- classroom material relating to the social 

ductions of famous paintings during the year with ao oe gay and history. The 

. = material is in the form of informational 

complete material for class study. stories, tests, lesson plans, ete., and is 

@ IT has an eight-page Picture Section in each carefully arranged by grades Seven 

- . . . . . = . vs double-page llustrations ”y ess ruce 

issue, presenting visual aids in geography, history, Cleaveland and Ralph Avery. Attractive 
art, ete., for all grades. Several Full-Page Post- and durable green 
. ri > po ee bristol board covers 

ers in Colors are included during the year, = | ‘Vristiiscs: ° with design in colors. e)°13) 4" 

e of Yearbook 








@ IT has several pages each month of program 
material, consisting of plays, recitations, songs, 
exercises, dances, rhythm band numbers, ete. 

@IT has helpful, informative departments: 
The Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club (with Club 
Exchange); Teacher Aids from the U. S. Govern- 
ment; Teacher’s Own Page; Answers to Queries; 
New Books; Travel (with $1,000 Prize Contest). 

@ IT is endorsed and recommended by superin- & 
tendents, principals, heads of teachers’ colleges 
and normal schools, teachers of training classes, 
and educators generally. 


alone, 50 cents. Add to any order which in- 
cludes The INSTRUCTOR for only 26 cents. 






NOW 
Pay November 5th If More Convenient y 


P.S.J.—Sept. Date 
q F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Send me The INSTRUCTOR, beginning with the September 


issue, for [] 1 year, $2.00; [) 2 years, $3.00. (After Nov. 10, 
1934: 1 year $2.50; 2 years $4.00.) 


CI§ Send me The 1934-35 Instructor Yearbook with the above 
3 for 25 cents additional. 


Also send me other magazines beginning with September, 
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as follows:.._____.. 

« Good Only Until . . Toe ete Te 
Money-Saving Club Offers November 10th Iam enclosing $ herewith, 
The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00: ag 9 The ee — 00 a year) I agree to pay $ not later than November 5, 1934, 
with Nature, Magazine ($3 $0.06) 93:28 | With Amos g tignrad:2: 00)*3:70 N: 
Sit Roce aimee se E0 | Eee tas vagaet 238 Ml see 

Ch ir 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 














New Positions 


Abbott, Elva, 2nd grade, Rochester 
Ambler, Sara G., 8rd grade, Park, Abington Twp. 
a Mrs. Mary ps arithmetic, Lansford Jr. 


Apple, Charlotte, home econ., Annville 

rage A. E., supt., Wilkes-Barre 
Bair, Charles, prin., Hickory Twp. H. S., Mercer Co. 
Baker, Y., asst. supt., Adams Co. 

Baldwin, ‘Mary, ir. high, Rochester 

Barker, George M., asst. supt., Lawrence Co. 
Barner, Robert P., supt., Rochester 
Bastian, Mrs. Evelyn C., prin., Gay St. 


Oil City 
Bell, J. E., prin., Clairton Sr. H. S. 
Benson, John E., supr. prin., Salisbury 
Bidlack, Earl, prin., Warren Center 
Birch, Bruce, prin., Walnut Jr. H. S., Clairton 
Bitters, E. F., prin., Titusville Jr. H. 
Blaine, Henry A., commercial, Lower Chanceford 
Twp. H. S., York Co. 
Bond, einai home econ., Sandy Twp., Clearfield 
edimea Milton S., prin., Columbus H. S. 
Brewbaker, Mabel, North St. school, Waynesboro 
Brewer, Hazel, sr. high, Rochester 
3rinser, Ira s., supr. prin., Nether Providence 
school district, Wallingford 
Causer, Mary, 3rd grade, Rochester 
Caveny, Charles C., director, voc. dept., Altoona 
Chandler, Marie, French, West Chester Jr.-Sr. H 
Christman, W. F., prin., Washington Twp. H. S., 
Franklin Co. 
Clark, Walter G., asst. supt., Tioga Co. 
Cleeland, Dale, prin., Millerstown H. S., Butler Co. 
Clemens, Mary E., E nglish, Stroudsburg nm. 8. 
Coon, W. E., prin., Strong Vincent H. Erie 
Corson, Fred P., pres., Dickinson College 
Cressman, George R., supr. prin., Doylestown 
Crispin, Mary H., 2nd grade, Glenside, Abington 
Twp 
Denison, 
Dennis, J. 
Derickson, 


school, 


Jeanne, 3rd grade, Rochester 

F., prin., Meyers H. S., Wilkes-Barre 
Lawrence, New Florence 

Dimmick, R. W., Mt. Penn, Reading 

Dixon, Jesse, director, voc. ed., Wilkes-Barre 
Dunlap, LaRue, 6th grade, Rochester 


Engstrom, G. E., supr. prin., Johnsonburg 

Ewan, S. N., Jr., supt., Lansdowne 

Farley, Fenton, prin., Rochester H. S. 

Fogel, Ruth, 5th grade, Rochester : 

Forcey, Bernard, Lower Merion Twp. H. S., Ard- 
more 


Frantz, A. D., commercial, Abington H. S. 
Fraunfelder, Anne, home econ., West Chester 
Fuller, Alyce, librarian, Springfield Twp. H. S§S., 
Chestnut Hill 
Gard, E. S., Hempfield Twp., New Stanton 
Garwood, Clyde H., prin., J. M. Conroy school, Pgh. 
Jeorge, J. Emmet, director, voc. ed., Johnstown 
Gilmore, Frances, prin., Selden Ave. ‘school, Oil City 
Gobrecht, M. S. E., prin., Fannett Twp. H. S., 
Franklin Co. 


Guiser, Lloyd E., director, Belleville Voc. school 
Hafer, Dorothy, 3rd grade, Ardsley, Abington Twp. 
Haiston, F. M., supt., Pottstown 


Haldeman, Anne, English, West Chester Jr.-Sr. 


Hanby, Lawrence, prin., Penn Twp. H. S., Butler 
Oo. 

Hausman, Margaret, German, commercial subjects, 
Emporium H. §. 

Hay. Homer W., supr. prin., Somerset 

Hood, Millicent, 4th grade. Rochester 

Hood, Miriam, 4th grade, Rochester 

Hower, W. Clair, music supr., Elkins ‘Park 

James, George K., asst. coach, U. of N. Carolina 

Jeffries, Howard, head, science dept., Lansford H. 8. 

Keim, M. L., prin., Mercersburg 


Keiser, Helen Ruth, health and phys. ed., Em- 
porium H. S. 
Kingsley, Lloyd H., and social science, 


general 
Titusville Jr. H. S. 
Kreider, Florence, home econ., Lebanon 
Krell, W. H., supr. prin., Eddystone 
Lackey, Ira C., supr. prin., Fredonia-Delaware Voc. 
school, Mercer Co. 
Lauer, John E., prin., 
Leiter, Mrs. Mamie B., 
nesboro 
Lettinger, Leonard A., supr. prin., 
Twp., Montgomery Co. 


Lansford Sr.-Jr. 


H. §. 
Clayton Ave, school, Way- 


Upper Moreland 
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Linton, John H., prin., Titusville H. S. 

McCracken, S. Glenn, prin., Volant H. S. 

McCullough, S. G., supr. prin., N. Beaver Twp. 
school, Lawrence Co. 

McInroy, Harry, prin., Westfield H. S. 

McMaster, Dale, supt., Johnstown 

Magee, C. C., New Salem 

Mann, Ethel, Bangor 

Mansell, Elton J., prin., DuBois H. §. 

Martin, Harold F, prin., Turbotville Voc. H. S. 

Martz, H. B., supr. prin., Neville Twp., Allegheny 


Co. 
Miller, C. S., pres., STC, Slippery Rock 


Miller, Norman, supr. prin., Stonycreek Cons. 
school, Somerset Co. 

Mohr, Robert L., supr. prin., Rockledge, Montgom- 
ery Co. 

Moore, H. H., supr. prin., Jefferson Twp., Alle- 
gheny Co. 

Mullalley, ‘Mary, prin., Pearl Ave. school, Oil City 

Nagle, Chester S., supr. prin., Hooversville 

Norris, H. G., supr. prin., Etna 

Oberg, Charlotte, intermediate grades, Titusville 


O’Brien, Leonard G., supr. prin., Montrose 
Ostrander, Herbert, jr. high, Rochester 
Padgett, Frederick, prin., Sunbury Jr. H. S. 
Peckham, Edgar, prin., Orwell 

Prall, Charles E., dean, college of ed., U. of Pgh. 
—* Cameron, director religious activities, W. 


Redgate, Catherine, commercial, Lansford H. S. 

Reimold, Raymond, prin., Pymatuning Twp. H. S., 
Mercer Co. 

Richards, Anne, jr. high, Rochester 

Richmond, Samuel, social studies, West Chester 


Jr.-Sr. H. 8S. 
Ricker, Ralph D., English, coach, Abington H. S. 
Rogers, Evelyn, home and school visitor, Sunbury 
Rutter, Harry G., Jr., prin., Delong Memorial H. S., 
Washingtonville, Montour Co. 
——— Walter S., Jr., music director, Phoenixville 
H. 


Donora 
Bangor. 
Lower 


eanthinike John E., supt., 

Shappelle, Claude, music supr., 

Shoemaker, N. Hugene, prin., 
Twp. H. S., York Co. 

Shriver, Elmer, prin., Dimock Voc. School 

Sieg, Lee Paul, pres., University of Washington 

Slattery, James, prin., Morris, Tioga Co. 

Smith, Theodore P., prin., Sunbury H. S. 

Snyder, Dorothy, music, Lower Chanceford Twp. 
H. S., York Co. 

Snyder, Mary, 2nd grade, Rochester 

Spencer, Herbert L., dean. college, U. of Pgh. 

Spillane, Marie, director, phys. ed., Lansford 

Springer, R. E., supr. prin., Irwin 

Squier, Lester, supr. prin., Nicholson Jr.-Sr. H. S., 
Wyoming Co. 

Steinmeyer, Norman, Bangor 

Stengle, F. E., supr. prin., Collingdale 

Stewart, Elizabeth. art supr., Mount Lebanon 

Stoner, Mrs Anna D., North St. school, Waynesboro 

Stover, Anna, Snider Ave. school, Waynesboro 

Strickler, Mary, Waynesboro H. S. 

Taylor, Kathryn, home econ., Emporium H. §8. 

Terwilliger. Marion, home econ., West Chester 

Toole, Clarence E., supr. prin., Hegins Twp., Schuyl- 
kill Co. 

Waener, J. Ernest, prin.. Johnstown H. 8. 

Waener, O. R., supr. prin., Aldan 

be Joseph, prin., Metal wp. H. S., Franklin 


Chanceford 


mm James, Bangor 

Warfel, W. A.. Allegheny Twp., Vandergrift 

Wylie, C. C., Ligonier 

Warner, Mildred V., 
H. S., Phila. 

Watson, Ralph, prin., East Brook H. 8. 

Welch, George, prin., Innis St. school, Oil City 

Wenger, Naomi, home econ., South Lebanon Voc. 
school 

White, Woodrow, ir. high, Rochester 

Wilson, Lucy L. W., teacher, Temple JU. 

bait Irene, Lower Chanceford Twp. H. S., York 


librarian, Penn Treaty Jr. 


Tea Wm. A., prof. of ed., U. of Pgh. 
Zimmerman, Violet. home econ., Cornwall 





Norristown has put its art, music, and phy- 
sical education programs back on the pre- 
economy basis. 
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Miles C. Holden, President 





| 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS | 


Lower the Cost of School Books 
Per Pupil Per Year 












By Making the Books Last Twice as Long 


Eliminate soiled, filthy books 
and 
Improve the health of the pupils 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 

















Any Teacher can secure copies of the 


(Master\eaxt\ Class Record Book 


for free examination, and without obligation 
Postage is cheerfully refunded on returned copies 


SEND A CARD TO 





MASTERLEAF RECORD BOOK COMPANY 
2419 N. Fifth Street 


M. O. BILLOW, Mgr. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 




















PIKE CouNTy reports: an additional teacher 
on the faculty of the Matamoras High School, 
an additional teacher on the faculty of the 
Greene-Dreher Joint Consolidated High School, 
the Greeley school of Lackawaxen Township 
has been made a_ two-teacher consolidated 
school, only four changes in teacher positions 
throughout the county, and no trying financial 
problems confronting the school boards of 
Pike County. 





EIGHTY JOHNSTOWN pupils of the Westmont 
schools visited Pittsburgh in May to participate 
in the Nature Contest at the Carnegie Museum. 





Of the forty who entered the contest twelve 
were winners. Elizabeth Kohler won a $5 cash 
award and eleven others won nature books for 
second, third, or fourth prizes. Mary Leibold, 
teacher in the Tioga Street building of West- 
mont, was enthusiastic over the success of the 
trip and the benefit derived by her pupils. 





Force may subdue, but love gains; and he 
that forgives first, wins the laurel. Love is the 
hardest lesson in Christianity but for that 
reason it should be most our care to learn it. 
—William Penn. 
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Accept special trial offer now! 


@ Want to save hours of outside prepa- 
ration? Want to see your pupils go 
ahead faster? 

The Teacher’s Edition of Child Life 
will help you! A gold mine of workable 
new ideas. Each monthly issue contains, 
first, all regular Child Life features and 
stories. Second, special outlines of tested 
projectsand unique lesson plans. Third, 
all materials needed to put these sug- 
gestions into use. 

The cost? Only two dollars for the 
entireschool year 

.. with a money- 
back guarantee 
if not satisfied. | 
Subscribe now. 
You'll find this 
help worth 
$100 to you! 










9 Months For $2.00 
Child Life, Dept. TM-19 
5368S. Clark St.,Chicago, Il. 


Please enter my subscription for the Teacher's 
Edition of Child Life. My money is to be 


refunded if the first issue fails to satisfy. 
C) Bill me Oct. 15, 1934 


O) I enclose $2 












September, 1934 





| Found Loveliness To-day 


I found loveliness to-day, 

Down along life’s broad highway, 
Saw its beauty in the trees, 

Heard its whisper in the breeze; 
Listed it in song bird’s trill, 

Then again in flowing rill; 
Felt its warmth in glad sunshine, 

Rhythm caught in swaying pine, 
All along life’s broad highway, 

I found loveliness to-day. 


I found loveliness to-day, 

Down along life’s broad highway, 
Beauty saw in pastures green, 

Next in clouds of silvery sheen, 
Golden glow at break o’ day, 

Joy in children at their play, 
Scented odor of wild rose, 

Peace I found where violet grows, 
All along life’s broad highway, 

I found loveliness to-day. 

—Carleton Everett Knox 





Necrology 


Mary WuitTe of Daytona Beach, Florida, a 
beneficiary of the P.S.E.A. Welfare Fund, died 
June 8. 


KATHRYN B. Fritz, a teacher in the Childs’ 
school, Philadelphia, for eight years, died 
April 3. 


ANNA VIRGINIA Kirk, a retired teacher of 
Philadelphia schools, died April 10. 


FreDEeRIcK F. Foitz, a former superintendent 
of Mercer County schools, died May 22. Mr. 
Foltz had devoted his entire life to education. 


Sarau C. Hotmes, who had taught school in 
Steelton for twenty years, died from a heart 
attack in the Hygienic school on May 15. 


Mrs. CARRIE CAMPTON WEBB, for thirty years 
a teacher in Philadelphia, died April 27. 


Mrs. Mary Stewart Huser of the Stevens 
School of Practice, Philadelphia, died recently. 


ALICE CAvILL of the faculty of the Kendrick 
school, Philadelphia, died April 14. 


ReBeccA RuTH SMITH died at her home at 
Lecontes Mills April 30 at the age of sixty-two. 
Miss Smith began her work as teacher in the 
public schools at the age of seventeen, was 
graduated from Normal School at Lock Haven 
in 1894, and with the exception of a few years, 
taught continuously until two months before 
her death. 


Marcaret Minor, an English teacher in South 
Hills High School, Pittsburgh, died April 29. 





| 
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Mrs. CLARA B. HAcKETT, for many years a 
teacher of third grade at the Alexander Henry 
school, Philadelphia, died April 22. 


LONNIE L. STATLER, who had been a commer- 


' cial teacher in South Hills High School, Pitts- 
| burgh, for fifteen years, died April 28. 


H. W. GOLDEN, principal of the J. M. Conroy 
' school, Pittsburgh, died May 15. 


HELEN PuRCELL, chief of kindergarten and ele- 


‘mentary education in the State department of 
' public instruction, died July 1 at her home in 


Harrisburg. Miss Purcell had been a member 
of the department staff for eight years. 


JaMES KILLIUS, superintendent of the Johns- 


' town schools, died on June 23 as a result of 
_ injuries received in an automobile accident. 


In Memoriam to James Killius 


' He is among us still a noble figure 


On whose face there gleams 


: Life’s mystic touch. He speaks his thoughts— 


An inspiration to a tired mind and burdened 
soul; 

His patient will, renewed each day, in strength 

Sustains us in unfinished tasks, 


» And to the rhythm of our daily work, 


His firm, experienced hand directs us; 


' That we may worthier be, and strong 
'To serve as he would have us serve, 
And then, pass on, 


—MABEL PETRIKEN, Garfield Junior High, 
Johnstown, Pa. 





Calendar 


Enter these dates in your diary. 
1934 

September 17—Constitution Day 

September 28—Frances Willard Day 

September 28-29—State Conference for Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children, Harris- 
burg 

October 1-5—20th National Recreation Con- 
gress, Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, 
BD: -&. 

October 4-5—Central Convention District, Lock 
Haven 

October 6—National Recognition Day for Sun- 
day School Teachers 

October 9-11—Biennial Convention, Pennsyl- 
vania Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Scranton 

October 10-11—Education Congress and Citi- 


zens’ Conference on Education, Harris- 
burg 
October 11-13—Pennsylvania Library Asso- 


ciation, Hershey 
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SAVE 


with Workbooks 


Save money, save 
time. Help yourself to 


better teaching! Order 
for your classes. 
Postpaid 
READING Prices 
EASY WORK AND PLAY BOOKS 
Primer, 64 pages 15¢ 
Book |, 96 pages... a 20c 
Easy Work & Play With Numbers 18c¢ 
FUN IN PLAYLAND—Pre-Primer 24¢ 
BETTY & JOE—Beginners, 64 pages 18¢ 
PERCEPTION PRACTICE BOOKLET 10c 
Complete set of above 6 books only $1.00 
ARITHMETIC 
EASY WORK AND PLAY WITH NUMBERS 
Beginners’ Arithmetic, 80 pages... 18c 
FIRST NUMBER BOOK 15¢ 
FOLLETT ARITHMETIC DRILL PADS 
128 pages—Drills and Problems, 
Grades 2-3-4-5-6-7-8, each 12¢ 
GEOGRAPHY 
PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS IN GEOGRAPHY 
. Book 1, 40 pages...... 18c 
Book 2, 64 pages 30c 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE—96 pages 38c 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE—96 pages 38e 
HEALTH 
WORKBOOK IN HEALTH, Grade 3 18c 
ORY 
ey IN AMERICAN costa 
Grade 7, 80 - assets 32¢ 
Grade 8, og ae saiceciaas 
BACKGROUND OF ‘AMERICAN HISTORY 
. Grade 6, Complete, 104 pages 38c 
LING 
SELF-HELP WORD STUDY LESSONS 
for beginners, 100 pages... 21c 
SPELLING TABLETS, 96 pages lle 
NATURE STUDY 
NATURE STUDY WORKBOOK 
Grades 4 & 5 24c 
ENGLISH ~ 
MODERN ENGLISH EXERCISES 
Grades 3 and 4-5-6-7-8, each 16c 


Send for FREE Workbook Catalog 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1259 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 















The new Mer- 
riam -Webster, 
now ready, is 
the most impor- 
tant contribu- 
tion to educa- 
tional equip- 
ment in 25 
years. 





Easy to use and 
its encyclopedic 
treatment of 
thousands of 
topics makes it 
indispensable to 
all. 


| WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


The work of outstanding authorities. 600,000 entries. 
Magnificent plates in color and half tone. Thousands of new 
words. 12,000 terms illustrated. Thousands of encyclopedic 
articles. 35,000 geographical entries. 13,000 biographical 
entries. 3,300 pages. 

Write for free illustrated booklet with specimen pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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The 


Harrisburger | 


‘tea 


Gl 


Opposite Beautiful ree Park 


A: HARRISBURG, P 
The political, social, and ad 
i center for all Ssennaleanie. Ideally 
| located. 300 Rooms. 


Single, $2.50 to $4.00 
Double, $4.00 to $6.00 
No higher 
JOHN M. CRANDALL, Manager 


URG'S NEWEST 



































Direction { 
AMERICAN HOTELS CORP. 
J. Leslie Kincaid, President 











PART TIME COLLEGE WORK 
Afternoons, Evenings, and Saturday Mornings 
All classes are conducted by regular university 
faculty. Courses lead to A.B. degree and credits 
may be used for State Certificates. Write for 
catalogue of College Collateral Courses to Box M, 

College Hall. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 








BASS ... Vee Leader, 
offers schools this $150.00, 400 Watt biplane silent 
powerlul Ampro 16 mm. Projector with all features at 









only $99.50. Trial allowed. Money back guarantee 
RENT FILMS 


1935 Edition Bass 16 mm him catalog FREE Hundreds of 16 mm 


fms Educational, Religious, Comedies. 


GE BASS CAMERA CO. 


179 W. Madison St. Chicago 











October 19—Fall Arbor and Bird Day 
October 19—Northwestern Convention District, 


Oil City 

October 19-20—Western Convention . District 
and Western Pennsylvania Education 
Conference, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 

October 19—Eastern Convention District, Potts- 
ville 


October 19-20—Tenth Annual Conference on 
Secondary Education, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 

October 24—Penn Day 

October 26-27—Midwestern Convention District, 
Beaver Falls 


November 2-3—Pennsylvania Association of 


Deans of Women, Harrisburg 
November 5-11—American Education Week 
November 11-17—Book Week 
November 28—Thanks for Health Day 
November 28-December 


1—Annual Meeting, 





National Council of Teachers of English, 
Washington, D. C. 
December 5-8—American 
ciation, Pittsburgh 
December 26-28—State Convention of P. S. E. 
A., Harrisburg 


Vocational Asso- 


1935 

February 23-28—Department of Superinten- 
dence, N. E. A., Atlantic City, N. J. Penn- 
sylvania Breakfast, Tuesday morning, 
February 26 at 7:00 o’clock, Madison 
Hotel 

March 8-9—Eleventh Annual Junior High 

School Conference, New York University, 

IN. OY. 

3-6—Southeastern Convention District 

and Schoolmen’s Week, University of 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

April 26-27—Pennsylvania Forensic and Music 
League, Eighth Annual Final State Con- 
test, Oil City 


April 
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Parents, too 


[| ysingge AND FATHERS today are doubly grateful 
for the modern health regimes of the class- 
room. For they, as well as their children, often 
benefit by the precepts of oral health advocated 
by American teachers. 

Among the many achievements to the credit of 
teachers must be counted the practice of gum mas- 
sage. Children now learn that gums kept firm 
with massage will be better able to resist disease. 

With most foods cooked to a soft and creamy 
tenderness, the gums must rely upon other means 
of stimulation. For inactive gums tend to become 
weak and flabby—to bleed easily. 

And weak, bleeding gums need massage to 
strengthen them before “pink tooth brush” may 
lead to gingivitis, Vincent’s disease or pyorrhea 
—possibly endangering sound teeth. 

Class drills in gum massage are encouraging 
daily practice at home, report many teachers. 

Pressing the gums lightly before a mirror will 


Published in the interest of Better Health 
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@ MARVELOUS RESULTS 
GAINED BY GUM MASSAGE 
DRILL: With the addition of 
this new exercise in class cur- 
ricula, children are more easily 
persuaded to take proper care of 
their teeth and gums, 


@ At home, children show their 
parents how gum massage is 
taught at school, thus spreading 
the ever-growing crusade for 
healthy teeth and gums. 


show how massage arouses the blood stream. The 
gums whiten as sluggish blood is driven out, then 
glow again as fresh blood replaces it. 

You may well be proud of your inspiring example, 
the advances you make possible through regular 
health programs in the curriculum. 

Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste is an important 
step toward glowingly firm and healthy gums. 
Dentists recommend it for toning the gum walls 
as well as cleaning the teeth. And its refreshing 
flavor wins even children to its use. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it valuable for ten- 
der or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if your tooth 
brush occasionally shows “pink.” Each time you 
clean your teeth, put a little extra Ipana on your 
brush, and massage it lightly into your gums. But 
Ipana or no, every educator now has an oppor- 
tunity to spread the doctrine of better teeth and 
gums by teaching children the twice-a-day habit 


of gurh massage. 4 


> by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 






A fascinating account of the 
men and events that have 
made Pennsylvania the great 
Keystone State. » » » 


By HERMAN L COLLINS, LITT. D., “Girard” 





“«Girard» tells us how William Penn in 1681, 
then only thirty-eight years old, secured 45,000 
square miles of land in the «new world» in re- 
turn for the cancellation of a debt of 16,000 
Golden Pounds, (about $80,000) which King 
Charles Il of England owed his father. 


“He relates the story of the «Lost City» of 
Asylum, begun on the banks of the Susquehanna 
as a retreat of the deposed French Queen who 
was guillotined before she could escape; rush- 
ing on through many exciting incidents, the author 
carries us along on a breath-taking «historical sight- 


seeing trip.» 
“Girard does not attempt an 
exhaustive history but rather hi- 
lights the events, circumstances, 
materials, industries, enterprise 
and genius which have combin- 
ed to make Pennsylvania great. 





[1.50] 


PER COPY 


Order direct from the 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
400 NORTH THIRD STREET 


aoe. HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA ec 

















Wonder Stories 

from Nature. 

There isn’t a dull 

P41 page in this new 

silent reader for 

grades five and 

six. It presents 

practical nature 

facts enlivened by 

some that are 

amazing because 

they are contrary to the common- 

place. Comprehension and speed 

tests are provided. 16c ea. $1.72 
a doz. 


Something New 
To Do. A col- 
lateral workbook 
for first and sec- 
ond grades of- 
fering an abun- 
dance of little 
stories on which 
seatwork is 
based involving 
reading, writing, 
drawing, cologng, and other fas- 
cinating activities. Extremely ef- 
fective in increasing the desire to 
read. 36c ea. $3.89 a doz. 








Forty Famous 
Stories. A low- 
priced reader 
for intermediate 
grades with 
speed and com- 
prehension tests. 
The forty stor- 
ies are the kind 
young folks de- 
light in reading. 
The tests are varied and interest- 
ing and of sufficient difficulty to 
challenge the pupils to careful 
reading. 24c ea. $2.40 a doz. 














The Economy Chart Outfit. Two 
large charts and an indexed filing 
box full of word and letter cards 
with which to build an extensive 
primary vocabulary. Indispensable 
in teaching sentence building, 
phonics, spelling, and reading. 
Amazingly low-priced at $1.00. 


Read and Do. Thirty lessons com 
bining primary seatwork with 
purposeful silent reading motiv- 
ated by interesting thought-get- 
ting tests. 20c ea. $2.16 a doz. 
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The Master Method 
of Master Teachers 
MODERN-SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC 


Clark-Otis-Hatton 


Embodies the best features of modern 
arithmetic instruction. Uniquely success- 
ful in accomplishing a full mastery of 
problem solving. For grades 3 to 8. 


Send for pamphlet 


The Teaching of Problem Solving 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Represented by A. F. ZERBE 





Good Books at Low Prices jil# 





The New ABC 
Book. Although 
this book inci- 
dentally leads the 
pupil to a knowl- 
edge of the alpha- 
bet, its primary 
purpose is not to 
teach the alpha- 
bet. The alphabet 
is simply the sub- 
ject around which the text is 
built. In a vocabulary appropri- 
ate for first grade pupils, an in- 
teresting variety of seatwork is 
provided, the execution of which 
serves as a check of the compre- 
hension of the text. 12c ea. $1.20 
a doz. 


He hues Creme Cone 








Stories I Like with Pictures By 
Me. A unique book for primary 
pupils. There are six popular 
stories and outline drawings for 
building up illustrations. Dhirec- 
tions are given for making a book 
from this material and the accur- 
acy with which they are followed 
constitutes comprehension tests of 
the reading. 24c ea. $2.60 a doz. 














Little Stories to 
Read. A pre: 
primer with suf- 
ficient simplicity 
to justify the 
name and with 
a story content 
to interest the 
modern child. 
Ample word 
drill without 
meaningless repetition. 12¢ ea. 
$1.20 a doz. 


Gray Kitten and Her Friends. A 
supplementary reader for primary 
grades built around the experi 
ences of that enticing, wistful 
little creature who has become the 
friend of thousands of children 
through her introduction in 
The Smedley & 
Olsen New 
Primer. Many 
episodes are 
cleverly woven 
together to 
make a continu’ 
ous story with a 
strong appeal to 
children, 20c ea. 
$2.16 a doz. 













GRAY KITTEN 
HER FRIENDS 





Complete descriptions of these books as well as all of our other publications are given in our catalog mailed to you recently. 





ay 














436 South Wabash Avenue 


Hatt & McCreary Company 
Chicago 
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ess. for BROADER PROTECTION .... for FEWER 
RESTRICTIONS....for LESS COST! Thousands 
know from experience what a help in time of 
need this Association is. So can you! 










Weekly Benefits for sickness, accident or quar- 
antine, winter or summer, will help to keep you 
out of debt. Payment for all diseases, all per- 
sonal quarantine, and ali accidents (except aerial 
or submarine) guarantees you complete safety. 











a 


DEPEND 
ON 


THE 


Why not buy this dependable, inexpensive safe- 
guard NOW? You may want it later. Details 
furnished at once, with no obligations. 


The EDUCATORS 
BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Home Office: Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pa. 










421 Land Title Bldg 
Philadelphia 


5101 Jenkins Arcade 
Pittsburgh 























The companion book to 
Dr. Cowley’s “Plane Geometry” 


SOLID GEOMETRY 















<= Abie 
i} a fu, r 
. ° 
a 


by Elizabeth B. Cowley, Ph.D., Teacher of Mathe- | 
matics, Allegheny Senior High School, Pittsburgh 













Distinguished by: 1. Organization in which related the- 

orems are grouped according to a common basic geometric 

concept. 2. Problemsthat relatesolid geometry tootherschool 

subjects and to various phases of life outside the classroom. 

3. A Testing Program. 4. Provision for individual differences. 

5. Satisfiesmost exactingrequirements. 6. Illustrationsofexceptional 
interest in the application of geometry to life problems. 7. Simplicity _ |; 
of language. 8. Emphasis on functional thinking and spatial concepts. | 


Write for descriptive literature, including information on our complete mathematics 
program for senior high school. 


240 pp. List, $1.28 


Silver, Burdett and Company 
NEW YORK 


7 &} 
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41 Union Square 
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CURRICULA for TEACHERS 
Leading fo 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 


MASTER OF EDUCATION 
DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


In the Teachers College of Temple University there are two dis- 
tinct groups of curricula; one leading to the undergraduate degree of 

chelor of Science, and to the Pennsylvania College Provisional 
Certificate; the other to the graduate degrees of Master and Doctor of 
Education. To Teachers in service and Teachers in prospect, oppor- 
tunity for advancement is offered those with the necessary scholas- 
tic credentials, plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. 


For those unable to attend day 
classes, courses accepted toward the 
undergraduate and graduate degrees 
are offered in the Late Afternoon, 
Evening and Saturday Morning. 
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Inquiry is invited on any subject 
in either Day or Evening Schools. 
Full information is available 
through the Office of the Registrar, 
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Broad Street and 
Montgomery 
Avenue 
Philadelphia 
Pa. 
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HOME STUDY 


for college and 
certificate credit. 


156 Teachers’ 
Professional and 
Academic Courses. 


Begin Now. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
STUDY DIVISION 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 
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A New Book for Book Week! 
LET’S MAKE A BOOK 


by HARRIET H. SHOEN 


Asimple handicraft book on bookmak- 
ing,—all the way from sewing together 
little scrapbooks, to folding, pasting, 
and binding a real book, and rebinding 
old favorites. Instructions for chil- 
dren in elementary grades as well as 
junior high. Important project book 
for teachers, and a new ‘‘something to 
do’’ bodék for boys and girls. Many 
illustrations. 


Price, 75 cents 


Pamphlet of suggestions for using book in schoo] 
programs and new children’s book catalog, free 
on request. This book is available at your book- 
store, or write direct to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 











| FOR ELECTRICALLY-MINDED BOYS 


who are not going to college, the 
ONE YEAR ENGINEERING COURSE 


offered by Bliss Electrical School is worthy 
of careful investigation. Graduates are 
qualified for immediate entry into all 
branches of the electrical industry in work 
of engineering character. 42nd year. 

f you are not familiar with this school, 
names of educators in your territory who 
know its work will be sent upon request, or 
you may inquire of your State Department 
of Education. For catalog address 



















Bliss Electrical School wa 


470 Takoma Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


offers schools this $150.00, 400 Watt biplane silent 
powerful Ampro 16 mm. Projector with all features at 
only $99.50. Trial allowed. Money back guarentee. 
RENT FILMS 


er 1935 Edition Bess 16 mm. hilm catalog FREE Hundreds of 16 mm 
¢ fis. Educational, Religious, Comedies 
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Product of today—a systematically planned program 


‘WV3E- NOSNHOC: NYHAT 
omi M008 


DAILY LIFE DAILY LIFE | DAILY LIFE 
LANGUAGE LANGUAGE | ! LANGUAGE 
SERIES SERIES | s SERIES 


BOOK ONE BOOK THREE 


LYMAN AND JOHNSON D 


A complete, cumulative program in language study for grades 2 through 
8... Based on study of 99 curriculums, widely-used textbooks, and out- 
standing research studies ... More consistently than any previous series 
it correlates language study with the pupils’ daily life and with the social 
studies. Circular No. 607. 


70 Fifth Avenue GINN AND COMPANY New York 






Gavian, Gray, and Groves’ 


OUR CHANGING 
studies, is your aim to pre- SOCI AL O R D ER 


As a teacher of the social 








pare your pupils for well- An Introduction to Sociology 





‘ : ’ A new text in sociology for high schools. Adaptable to 
informed participation 1n either of two types of courses: the course exclusively in 
problems of American democracy; and the course which 
lays a broad foundation through the study of cultural 
If sO, this growth and the hereditary and social moulding of the in- 
dividual, before taking up specific problems. 





public affairs? 





is your text. D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City 
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